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The morning shave becomes a daily joy to 
the man who uses WRIGHT’S. It gives a 


creamy, lasting lather, has a_ pleasant 
perfume, protects from infection, and ensures 
an easy comfortable shave every time. 


COAL TAR 


SHAVING 
SOAP 


possesses the same well-known refresh- 
ing perfume and valuable properties as 


‘\ WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 


} ‘Price (Stick or Tablet) 1/- 


—— If any eifcaiy in obtaining write to Wright, 
Layman & Umney, Ltd., Southwark, S.E.\ 
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By G. HOLT THOMAS 


question of gliders and gliding is, natur- 

ally, one of great regret that the successful 

and somewhat astounding results brought to the 
notice of the world in Germany were not first 
attained in Great Britain. Looking into the 
question carefully, there is really nothing new 
about it; but at the same time for a human being 
to have remained in the air for hours at a time 
without any motive power is a fact that is not 
to be dismissed lightly. I do not think it is saying 
too much—certainly so far as I personally am 
concerned—to remark that, interested as I have 
been since 1906, it came as a complete revelation to 
me that a man could fly for three hours without 
an engine. Equally, if he had the physique and 
sustenance, it is evident he could have flown for 
thirty or 300 hours, as the German exponents 
crossed the starting-line time after time without 
losing height. When I say there is nothing new, 
I am referring to the fact that gliders were the 
first and natural stage to the production of an 
aeroplane, and we know that the Wright Brothers 
built their first glider, from which and later 
experience the first aeroplane was produced, 
nearly a quarter of a century ago in 1goo, and 
the knowledge gained by these eminent pioneers 
in gliding was without doubt an absolute necessity 
to the successful evolution of the Wright aeroplane. 
Also, although, as I say, these recent long 
motorless flights come upon one as rather a 
startling fact, when one looks into it there is no 
real difficulty about it. Any aeroplane, if lightly 
enough loaded, will naturally fly if the wind is 
sufficiently strong. I think, as a matter of fact, 
that Pierre Verrier, one of my pre-war pilots— 
whom those interested in the subject will remember 
at Hendon up to the outbreak of war—did 
actually fly a good deal without any motive 
power, possibly without realising it, any more 
than I did at the time. The Maurice Farman 


, \HE primary feeling one has as to the 


machine, which I constructed in pre-war days, 
was, as a matter of fact, a very lightly loaded 
machine, say, about 2lb. per square foot. If, 
however, the 70 h.p. Renault engine employed 
at that time, with the necessary petrol tank and 
petrol, plus such instruments and gear as were 
then carried, had been removed from this 
machine, its loading probably would have been 
about 1lb. per square foot, in the neighbourhood 
of the loading of the early Wright gliders. But 
even carrying this weight, I believe in a strong 
wind, although it is difficult to prove it at this 
date, that Verrier often did really fly without 
any engine, and I remember on one occasion, 
entirely owing to circumstances, his flying five or 
six miles backwards at Farnborough. His engine 
suddenly stopped over an area covered with pine 
woods, with no landing ground in sight, in a 
very strong wind. He found out, sheerly by 
chance, that he could balance the machine, 
keeping it level against the wind, and it is recorded 
that he came backwards for a distance of about 
five miles until he arrived over the aerodrome 
at Farnborough, when he put his nose down and 
landed in the ordinary way. 

We have arrived at a very curious result. 
After using gliding to attain real flight with 
500-h.p. to 1,000-h.p. engines, we suddenly come 
on a revelation as regards gliding, viz., the first 
step we abandoned years ago. I naturally wonder 
what Alec Ogilvie would have done, when I 
visited him in prehistoric days on some sandy 
beach on the South-East Coast, if he had really 
tried to glide instead of trying to fly. I wonder 
what would have been the result if Henry Farman, 
whom I used to visit at Issy in 1906, instead 
of trying to get an engine to run successfully 
for two consecutive minutes, had decided that he 
would do without an engine at all ¢ 

I do not think in those days it ever occurred to 
anyone to glide—that is to say, to use the wind 
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to ascend; but at the same time I believe that 
on many occasions with the Maurice Farman, 
which might almost be classed as a glider, 
Verrier must, with myself as passenger, have 
actually flown, owing to the extraordinary dis- 
tances he used to cover with engine completely 
cut off; that is to say, if from the time he cut 
off his engine to the time we touched the ground, 
he had not at some period been actually flying, 
the distance covered would have been very much 
less, according to the natural gliding angle of the 
machine. 

In saying that there is nothing actually novel 
in gliding I do not wish in any way to detract 
from the extraordinary results attained in Germany. 
They have, I think, astounded everyone, even 
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“‘ scooters,”” and it seems to me that from some 
points of view the glider and the sccoter may be 
regarded in the same light. Long before the 
advent of the scooter we had very excellent 
and efficient motor bicycles, and it was evident 
that the man who started out to improve the 
scooter must eventually arrive at a good motor 
bicycle. Similarly, we have to-day very excellent 
high-powered aeroplanes, carrying, efficiently and 
economically, tremendous weights at very high 
speeds. Will not the man who invents a glider, 
or takes to gliding, very soon find himself building 
an inefficient aeroplane ¢ 

If gliding is to be successfully employed by the 
public, which I doubt, but to which I am refer- 
ring later, it seems to me that the man with a 
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those who are looking into the matter to see if it 
were possible to have done the same thing yars 
ago, and whether there is some real discovery in 
it. But now these results have been attained, I 
take it that the Eaitor in asking me to contribute 
an article (for which task I do not think I am 
particularly qualified} wishes me to express some 
opinion as to what effect gliders and gliding will 
have on flying in general, and to give my views 
as to the utility of these machines in the future. 
The fact that one kLelieves, on serious consider- 
ation, that a crack pilot, on a lightly loaded 
machine, especially if the weight of the engine, 
etc., had been removed, could have probably 
achieved the results obtained ten years later, 
naturally affects one’s point of view. It is only 
a few years ago that the pages of our Press, and 
our shop windows, were full of machines called 
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good glider will naturally say to himself: ‘‘ How 
much better this would be with a small light 
engine on it”; and he will find himself trying 
to build a Maurice Farman of 1912, which he 
will have great difficulty in doing. I do not 
claim any right to talk from the technical point 
of view, as my share in aviation has always been 
the employment in a practical way of the results 
obtained by the technical expert; but in this 
respect it seems to me that the glider may be 
of use, not in any way as a practical machine for 
useful purposes, but as a means of learning what 
an aerofoil actually does in the air, and under 
varying conditions of wind currents. On this 
point there must be a great deal to be learned, 
and it is quite possible that in the extraordinarily 
rapid evolution from the aeroplane of 1910 to the 
aeroplane of 1922, with the unprecedented increase 
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RAYNHAM IN FLIGHT IN HIS HANDASYDE MONOPLANE 
Raynham by staying up for nearly two hours on Oct. 17th at Lewes was first to equal the German flights. 
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in horse-power and efficiency of our aero-engines, 
we may have progressed, especially with the 
demands of the Great War intervening, so rapidly 
that we have not had time to study a subject of 
this sort. In other words, we may have aban- 
doned gliders much too soon. I remember writing 
sixteen years ago 
that believed 
flying to be practi- 
cal if an engine 
could be got to 
run; but perhaps 
we were all look- 
ing, prematurely, 
for the engine. 
As Iam writing 
this article Mr. 
Cothamhasstarted 
off with an aero- 
plane doing 135 
miles an hour (the 
De Havilland 37 
with a Rolls-Royce 
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on the aeroplane which Mr. Cobham may be 
using for a similar trip a decade hence. We might 
even find by glider experiments that by improve- 
ment of the “ plane” half the horse-power will 
do the same work. For military purposes or com- 
mercial purposes I think it is probably safe to say 


that flying will be at 


such a height that 
no currents caused 
by irregularities in 
the earth’s surface 
will have any 
effect one way or 
the other, or can 
be usefully em- 
ployed; but at the 
same time at great 
heights the glider 
may find out some- 
thing about wind 
currents which the 


THE FIRST GERMAN GLIDING COMPETITIONS ON THE RHON-WASSERKUPPE 
Hentzen the German record holder in flight 
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engine) to take a General from the War Office 
in London to Constantinople, a distance of 
1,600 miles; and I do not myself see a glider 
having any effect on a flight of this sort or the 
commercial use of aeroplanes, still less in any 
way taking their place. But that is no reason for 
thinking that the use of a glider for experimental 
work will not have serious, and even vital, effects 
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aeroplane with a 
high-powered 
engine ignores. 
One would not like 
to prophesy that 
the technical 
expert, himself a 
pilot, on a glider 
may not discover 
something radi- 
cally new, and 
from this point 
of view, therefore, the glider may be of great 
scientific utility. As to the use of a glider 
per se, from a military or commercial point of 
view, I can see nothing in it. I doubt, even pre- 
suming that a man can fly from London to Paris, 
which is conceivably possible, on a motorless glider, 
that it will achieve any object. The essence of com- 
mercial aviation, and indeed of military, is speed. 
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The aeroplane’s virtue lies in the fact that 
provides a new form of transport, faster 


it 
than the world has hitherto known, and presuming, 
therefore, that a motorless aeroplane can fly long 
distances by taking advantage of the wind,saving the 
cost of engine, petrol, etc., both as regards capital 


outlay and running 
costs, and probably 
carrying ‘no useful 
load, I can see no 
object in the flight. 
Assuming that I 
am correct, there is 
another use, and 
one to which con- 
siderable attention 
has been drawn in 
the Press, viz., the 
sporting side. It 
certainly sounds a 
delightful sugges- 
tion to cruise about 
in the air, without 
an engine, on a 
machine which will 
inevitably be very 
much cheaper than 
an aeroplane, as a 
sport. Yachting will 
not be init! But I 
do not see this 
future, as, person- 
ally, if ever I am 
to go up as a passenger on a glider, I 
shall demand a very much better pilot even 
than I should desire on an aeroplane. My 
impression has been since the beginning of 
aviation that if any ordinary person who had 
some knowledge, say, of driving, bicycling, 
motoring, yachting, or something of that sort, 
were put into an aeroplane, engine all out, and 
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let go, he would fly, although his course would be 
distinctly zigzag and irregular ; but so long as the 
engine kept running, every movement of an 
aeroplane being instinctive, I believe he would fly. 
If he were going up, he would push the lever down 
instinctively ; if he were going down, pull it back; if 
banking too 
much to one side, 
he would push the 
lever to the other ; 
but (with a very 
large “ b ”’), when 
the enginestopped, 
he would certainly 
and inevitably 
break his neck. 
Now, to fly a glider 
at some hundreds 
of feet from the 
ground, and this is 
almost a necessity, 
seems to me a very 
much more 


THE NEW DAEDALUS 
Above : E. D. C. Herne in his De Havilland machine. 


Below: Acrash. The machine of the 
French airman, Sardier 


difficult thing than piloting an aeroplane, and even a 
pupil who after long practice was capable of doing 
a good volplane and a good landing would find it 
not at all an easy matter to fly a glider. 

It is sometimes not realised that few things are so 
flexible as regards direction as a high-speed aero- 
plane. One can turn it up or down, right or left, all 
at very high speeds, without risk ; but the slightest 
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MYNHEER FOKKER, THE DUTCH AIRMAN AND INVENTOR, SHOWING THE WAY AT LEWES 


attempt to turn a corner at too high a speed 
with a motor car or other vehicles which move 
in less dimensions than an aeroplane will result 


in disaster. This ease of their mancuvring, 
however, is always provided that one has a power- 
ful engine in good running order, and I can imagine 
that it would require a very expert pilot indeed 
to turn an engineless glider, flying against the 
wind, into the wind and so on without disaster. 
Also the cross currents of air, ‘‘ remous,’’ bumps, 
or whatever you like to call them, which the 
modern aeroplane practically ignores, will have 
a very different effect, I should think, on a glider, 
and a sudden change of wind, or strong current 
of air, such as one meets, for instance, on high 
cliffs, will be matters with which I think the 
expert glider pilot only can contend. 

If I am correct in my assumption, bang goes 
the idea of “‘ Gliding Clubs in every Village,” 
so glibly promised us by some writers on the 
subject, because it already takes a considerable 
time to turn out even a “ goodish’’ pupil on 
an aeroplane, who, in my opinion, would be 
totally unfit, even with his certificate, to fly a 
glider. If gliding comes in I must, I am afraid, 
prophesy as many accidents as happened in the 
early days of flying—probably more, in pro- 
portion to the amoun* of work done. The glider 


not requiring the same factor of safety as an 
aeroplane, and carrying no weight, will, of course, 
be of the butterfly description and, as I say, 
something like a pre-war Maurice Farman without 
its engine; and the crashes, therefore, may be 
very much lighter and with less fatal results than 
in the case of an aeroplane weighing, with load, 
tons instead of pounds. The glider may be so 
automatically stable that, if left alone, it cannot 
do anything but descend in the proper and 
orthodox manner, but the difficulty of avoiding 
any obstacles on the ground, where, it must be 
remembered, the flying accident always ends, will 
I think be very much more serious in the case 
of a glider in inefficient hands than an ordinary 
aeroplane with the always helpfulengine. Generally 
speaking, I would say that the results, although 
we find them excellent and astonishing, might 
have been obtained a long time ago, and although 
no particular novelty in construction has been 
necessary to obtain such results, they are undoubt- 
edly of extraordinary interest; that from a 
technical point of view the glider may be of 
real and valuable utility in “‘ plane ’’ developments, 
which we may have passed over in our somewhat, 
from the glider point of view, too rapid progress 
in aero-engine design, but that the introduction 
of gliding, as a sport, is illusory. 
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ON THE LINKS 


“Goo Much  Avoirdupois 


By A. C. M. CROOME 


T may create a certain amount of prejudice in the 
minds of some golfers if I start this paper by making 
a public profession of the faith that isin me. I have 

always been firmly convinced that golf is a better game 

when it is played with comparatively light balls. I must 
admit that I have not invariably acted in strict accordance 
with this conviction, but that is because my more 
important engagements on the links take nowadays 
the form of foursome matches, and consequently I 
have to consider partner. Now, ninety-nine golfers 
out of a hundred are influenced in their choice of 
golf-balls mainly by fashion. They will tell you that 
this or that particular ball flies yards and yards farther 
than any other, and is much better for the approaching 
and putting. Nor does the fact that they take the same 
number of strokes to go round the course as they did 
when they made the same statements about balls of 
another brand affect their attitude of mind. It is idle 
for a Yellow Dotard, as I have been called by some of 
my friends, to attempt to persuade any one of the ninety- 
and-nine that we are more likely to win our foursome 
if we put down a comparatively large and light ball than 
we are if we use one whose makers frankly say that 
it is suited to the play of Professionals and Amateurs 
of Championship class. ‘‘ We shall never be able to get 
it to go against the wind ”’ he will say, even on a calm day 
at New Zealand; or, never having tried it on the green, 

‘* Those big balls don’t drop into the holes like the little 

ones.” It is folly to start a foursome match by dis- 
gruntling partner. Prejudice counts for more than logic 

onthe links. And ifthe beggar goes out thinking that he 
is going to drive short and putt crooked with the ball of 
his partner’s choice it is tolerably certain that he will 
prove himself to be a true prophet. So I humour him 
and do the best I can with his ball, knowing that my 
avoidance of destructive shots will depend more on the 
state of my liver and nerves than on the size and weight 
of the implement for which another has paid. In like 
manner at the Bridge table it is my custom to sit where 


“IT WILL DROP FROM THERE, PARTNER” 


I am and take the Blue cards when I have the choice. 
But I readily move from my chair and deal with the Pink 
pack if I have drawn a partner who has a superstition 
about cards and seats. Otherwise he might revoke or 
be frightened of calling No Trumps when he ought to. 
In consequence I play at least half my golf with balls of 
the fashionable kind. If one is due to play an important 
foursome on the Saturday with Blue Baileys or Garrflies 
it is a duty to partner to get a bit of practice with the things 
during the week. But invariably I find it a relief to get 
back to a ball of lower specific gravity. 

I have recently made a discovery which is distinctly 
heartening. Mr. Roger Wethered and Mr. Cyril Tolley 
have for some time and in some degree shown the same 
preference as I do myself; and I take it that they would 
almost unanimously be selected as the two best amateur 
golfers in Great Britain. The selection would be justified 
by their artistry as much as by their power. Both these 
young gentlemen pin their faith to a ball which weighs 
281 dwts. The balls which compete most successfully 
with that ball for the patronage of golfers are heavier 
by a full pennyweight. Moreover both, but especially 
Mr. Tolley, are strongly in favour of diminishing the 
weight of golf-balls relatively to their size. I could cite 
many other cases in which old heads grow on young 
shoulders, but will content myself with mentioning one 
name. Mr. W.H. Aitken, next after Mr. Tolley, attracted 
the attention and caught the imagination of spectators 
who watched the Oxford and Cambridge match at 
Prince’s last spring. What first caught the eye was the 
prodigious forcefulness of his long game; _ he certainly 
disturbed half-a-hundredweight more of Kentish soil 
during the week than any other member of the two teams. 
The capacity for refinement underlying his brutality 
was not easy to discern, though it was there right enough. 
More recently Mr. Aitken reached the Final of the Jubilee 
Vase Tournament at St. Andrew’s, and again he amazed 
the crowd by the distances which he covered with iron 
clubs, hitting the small heavy ball abnormally high, 
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whatever the wind, and sending huge fids of Fife hurtling 
after it. A fortnight later he played two or three rounds 
with some experimental balls whose diameter is 1.66 
inches and their weight 27 dwts. Golf with these balls 
was almost a new game to him, for he is too young to have 
any accurate memory of gutties or the light rubber-cores 
which superseded them. He was quite prepared to buy 
a new pack of clubs and learn the Real Game of Golf. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that his period of 
apprenticeship would not be depressingly long. Give 
him a week or so, and he would be manipulating the ball 
up to the hole with the best of them. 

The amount of manipulation which a first-class player 
does in the course of a round has, it will be generally 
admitted, been sensibly reduced since the cores of golf- 
balls have been heavily weighted. There are two reasons 
why this should be so. 

(1) For purposes of the short game the small heavy 
ball has a larger quotient of inertia, which must be over- 
come to start it on a journey of forty or fifty yards. Its 
nature prevents it from responding to the persuasive 
tickling or coaxing which golfers possessing the billiard 
player’s touch can apply to a golf ball ; a harsher or coarser 
stroke produces a better average of results. 

(2) Iron has superseded wood for the playing of long 
shots up to the hole. Furthermore, present-day practice 
is indicative of a widespread belief that underclubbing 
is more nearly a virtue than a vice. Inthe“ News of the 
World ’’ Tournament, recently decided at Sunningdale, 
the competitors one and all took the weaker of two clubs 
between which their choice lay and hit for home and 
glory. These same players using balls of less weight in 
proportion to their size would be compelled to modify 
their tactics, and I for one am convinced that they would 
modify them successfully. When Vardon in 1896 and 
following years was playing such golf as had never been 
seen before, he laid it down that the half-iron shot was 
to be preferred over the full mashie, the restrained 
brassie over the swipe with a cleek. It is in the nature 
of things that when a player forces his approaching 
clubs to the full of their power he cannot reasonably 
expect to produce more than a series of shots which lay 
the ball somewhere on the green. Vardon was never 
satisfied with a mere greenfinder, and if you said ‘* Good 
Shot !”’ to him when he had left himself a long putt, 
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his eyes would indicate the thought which his innate 
courtesy did not allow his tongue to express in words. 

Vardon, Braid, Taylor and Herd no longer farm the 
Open Championship, but they still retain their grip on 
the imagination of the public, and their diaries are full 
of engagements to take part in exhibition matches. Of 
the younger professionals their most serious competitors 
in the exhibition business are Duncan, Mitchell and 
Havers. All these seven are in greater or less degree 
manipulators of the golf-ball, and manipulation is what 
we go out for to see. If somebody gets up at the third 
hole (468 yards Bogey 5) with a drive and an iron we pay 
due tribute to the power and accuracy of his hitting, 
but what sticks in our memory is some particular shot 
when the player had to drop his ball on a given square 
yard with the exact trajectory and the exact amount 
of spin which should make it take the slopes at the right 
angle and pace and trickle triumphantly to the hole. 
A really controllable ball is required for the performance 
of feats of this kind, and the 1.62’s have a demonstrably 
smaller measure of controllability than balls whose weight 
is less in proportion to their size. The latest ball made 
for purpose of experiment is the best implement for 
golfing that has yet been produced. It measures 1.66 
inches in diameter, and its weight is 27 pennyweights. 
It combines most satisfactorily the merits of the floater 
and the 1.62. It can be driven quite far enough to gratify 
the desire for length which is part of every true golfer’s 
constitution. It is just heavy enough to produce to the 
full that physical enjoyment derived from hitting which 
forms, perhaps, the principal attraction of ball-games, 
and, best of all, it does not disappoint the manipulator, 
but inspires him to essay manipulation. With the smaller 
and heavier balls it is a fairly common experience for 
the best golfers to see a “* played ”’ shot go wrong at the 
finish, and this discourages him from refining his play. 
Golf-courses are not billiard-tables and therefore a certain 
proportion of perfect shots will always disappoint the 
striker of them. But it is as certain as anything can be 
that reduction of the weight of balls in proportion to 
their size would diminish the amount of disappointment 
experienced. I find this generally admitted by the 
golfers of my acquaintance; and I am often tempted 
to wonder why they do not petition the Rules of Golf 
Committee to take necessary action. 


“ THE FIELD *” LONG DRIVING COMPETITION AT THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
The longest drives by Mr. G. Smith and Easterbrook were made with statutory balls. 
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The fortunes of a thousand rills are woven here. 


Days Gone by i Ireland 


By ERIC 


HAPPENED the other day to pick up a book out 

of which fell a sheet of notepaper—idly placed 

there, perhaps, years ago as a bookmarker. And 
the half-forgotten Irish address stamped on the paper 
made me realise, I think more fully and suddenly than 
I could have realised in any other way, what I suppose 
is the truth—that I shall never go to Ireland again. 
Where should I go¢ The friends, the homes, the 
things I knew and loved are gone. I shall not see the 
mountains, the rivers, the loughs again. Ireland will 
remain only a memory. 

But how well I remember the day when I first saw 
Ireland! That was not the day when I crossed to 
Ireland first, for then I went from Stranraer to Larne 
and found a northern Irish town not very different 
from the southern Scottish towns I had left behind. 
It was ona day, years later, when I first saw the Ireland 
of my dreams, the west and the south-west, where I 
was to shoot and fish year after year until the change 
came that has ended it all. That year I crossed from 
Holyhead to Dublin; saw Dublin from the train—that 
huddled medley of roofs and chimneys; and came 
through to the west by names that meant the Ireland 
I had heard of as a boy—by Maynooth and Mullingar and 
Athlone to the great loughs of the west, Mask and Carra 
and Corrit, to Joyce’s country and Connemara. 

And so I rode that day first in a jaunting-car ; and I 
wish I could feel the swing of it now, with that easy- 
giving sway from foot to shoulder that belongs to no 
other carriage. We set off down the long, rough road, 


to what kind of country ¢ I wondered. To a land that 
began with small white cabins and scarlet geraniums 
climbing by their doors ; that showed us a mile or two 
further a little donkey, double-panniered under enormous 
burdens, walking side by side with a dark man in a 
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pointed dark hat, a Spaniard, surely, with that hat and 
those eyes; and then two girs in Turkey-red petti- 
coats, trudging bareheaded and barefooted along that 
hard road, and looking up at us as deer might look. 
Here were the people, and here, at the end of the road, 
the country they came from ; a land of wide spaces and 
blue, distant mountains ; the lough with its islands and 
the alders on them dotted over miles of water; small 
green fields and small potato patches between stone 
walls ; peat ricks, square and sombre, set about a great 
bog ; the smoke of peat, and the reek of it down wind, 
from the little white lodge we were to come to ; and over 
all of it white, slow-rolling clouds and the deep blue 
sky of the Irish afternoon. 

That was the beginning, and I look back now on many 
days spent in that country, among its loughs and hills 
and woods, fly-fishing for trout, or dapping for them 
with daddy-long-legs, or trolling a spinner behind a 
boat; or beating the coverts for woodcock, or walking 
the bogs for snipe, or the hillside for partridges, or the 
mountain heather for grouse. We began, I remember, 
with the trout, but not for long with the Irish method. 
That was to let out a gold Devon with twenty yards or 
so of line, prop the rod, or two rods, over the stern, 
and then to row slowly and silently over the lough, with a 
heavy pebble lying on a loop of the line drawn off the 
reel. If a trout took the bait, the check of the pebble 
hooked him, the pebble leapt with a clatter on the bottom 
boards, and you wound in your fish. But as often as 
not it was a perch, three-quarters of a pound or a pound, 
and as we trolled with wire traces—for there are pike in 
those broad waters—there was little sport in the business. 
It suited the still sunlit air of the place, no doubt ; the 
boatmen rowed as men might row in dreams, and you 
could sit and read, or look out over miles of lough ; but 
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after an hour of that indolent propulsion you prayed 
for the swing and the weight of a salmon rod. It was 
as if one should fish from a gondola. 

I liked the dapping better, but chiefly because it was 
new to me. The wind took out the light silk line as the 
boat drifted, and you sat holding your sixteen-foot cane 
rod upright and watching, or trying to watch, the daddy- 
long-legs on the hook dancing over the ripples. But it 
is a tiring thing to do. The strain of keeping the grey, 
shifting bunch of legs and wings gave you none of the 
relief which you get from lifting a fly cast, and the glare 
en the water burned almost as if you had been staring 
at the sun. Perhaps I was unlucky with the weather ; 
we had day after day of hot white skies, when the waves 
looked like shining chalk and the boatmen shook their 
heads and muttered of ‘* th’ tunder.”’ 

But the thunder was not all ill luck. I remember 
nothing better than the first Sunday I spent on the 
lough—a day in October of sullen, brazen heat and 
hazy. obscured sunlight. I had not meant to fish, 
but the boatmen were back from mass, and stood 
wretchedly about the shore, till we agreed that they 
should row us over to an island for lunch. After lunch 
we lay in the heather till the dejection of the boatmen 
took us once more into the boat, and we were rowed 
out again on the lough. There was not a sound but 
the oars in the rowlocks ; the water was like black glass. 
And suddenly my rod-tip bent and the stone on my 
line jumped with a thump, and I was playing a big fish 
thirty yards away. He fought deep for a minute or 
two and then my line went slack—I could not reel up 
fastenough. He was coming towards the boat, and as he 
came he sprang three times clean out of the water, shaking 
his open jaws like a dog. ‘* He’s ten!” I said to Tom, 
and, as he jumped again, ‘‘ He’s twenty!’’ And when, 
perhaps a quarter of an hour later, Tom netted him, we 
saw that he was more. Tom let out a yell that might 
have been heard the other side of the lough, took his cap 
from his head, and laid it on the pike’s before he picked 
up the stone from the bottom of the boat to finish 
matters. Two days later I heard that the fish—a young 
female, with a slender, shapely head and snout—weighed, 
after its journey to London, just under 26lb. I got 
another 2olb. fish a few days later—not so handsome, 
but a strange capture, for I hooked him in a shallow, 
weedless reach of the lough between two ridges of rock, 
and in that clear water I could watch every movement 
of him as he darted about the floor. It was like playing 
a fish in a swimming-bath. 

I believe these great Irish loughs hold huge fish. 
Once, as I was being rowed across to an island where 
we hoped for duck, I heard the story of an enormous 
pike which four times broke the same fisherman—a 
pike which was “‘ like a sheep,’’ whose back was “ like 
a donkey’s back,’’ which broke rod and all over the side 
of the boat. And the fisherman, a few days before, had 
landed a thirty-eight-pounder, so that he knew what a 
big fish could be. But the chances against these fish 
being landed are big, too. They are fished for by few 
people, and without the right gear. The proper tackle 
for great pike should be a wire flight and trace with 
swivels, and a sea rod with a large reel and, say, a 
couple of hundred yards of line. But, above all, the boat 
should be better than the ordinary boats you get on 
an Irish lough. You want to be able to get out in the 
middle of the lough, and with a small light vessel you 
can only do that in fine, calm weather. When you have 
once seen a storm come down from the hills on one of 
these loughs, and have watched the tops of the waves 
whipped like white dust a quarter of a mile in a few 
seconds, you realise that for constant efforts to ‘* meet 
him,” as your gillie puts it, you need to be afloat in a 
sound bottom. The little boats you go dapping in 
would be blown over. 

But there was no need to trouble, in those days when 
I was first on the lough, about the weather. If it was 
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too windy for fishing, there was the bog—miles of it— 
and there were the snipe. And of all forms of shooting, 
is there any that offers a sense of wider freedom th:n 
snipe-shooting ¢ You are alone with a dog and a gun, 
you can go where you please and for as long <s you 
please. All the length of a smaller lough, separated 
from the large lough by a channel and a bridge, ran the 
bog, and I walked it with my host’s dog—half spaniel, 
half retriever, he was, perhaps, and, to look at, he might 
have belonged to a Punch and Judy show, but he had 
a beautiful nose, and he could find and set to snipe. 
He was brown, and that colour, with the blue of the 
sky and of the chasms of the far hills, remains with me 
as one of the abiding memories of Ireland, for he was 
like the peat we walked over ; he found the snipe among 
the brown peaty pools, and they fell by the dark ricks 
that stood above the rushes and the water. 

Or we walked the hillside for partridges. I think I 
have never walked harder for partridges than in Ireland. 
I do not know how many coveys there were along the 
flank of that hill above the bog, with its tiny patches 
of cornland and of potatoes—all of them blue-green 
with Bordeaux mixture spraying—strung out among the 
boulders and the stone walls. There cannot have been 
more than two or three, but my remembrance is chiefly 
of one which I put up in a rough grass field close to some 
curiously lean, mouse-coloured cows—of Spanish ancestry, 
I was told—and followed over an immense distance 
of uneven ground, to arrive so much out of breath at 
the end that I missed with both barrels. And I realised, 
as I shot, that there were witnesses to the flight of those 
nine birds—nine into the field and nine out of it. Near 
by, two men and a girl were digging potatoes, the girl 
barefoot and the men well shod. The girl glanced care- 
lessly and went on digging: the men stopped working 
to watch me miss. Mine were lowly thoughts. 

Up in the mountain—which was the way we always 
spoke of the hill above the lough—there were grouse. 
Not many ; and always, it seemed to me, on the wrong 
side of the march. Was thai because of the wind? 
There were never grouse, surely, so dependent as those 
on changes of the wind. My host would not let us go 
up into the mountain unless the wind was blowing 
from a particular quarter, and, from experience of his 
knowledge, I have no doubt he had very good reasons. 
And when, at last, we got up into that distant heather 
for the first time, even then the wind was wrong, I 
remember ; it shifted, and we were told that the grouse 
wouldn’t like it. So we lay in the heather and looked 
out over leagues of grey-green country, away to the 
sunlight on the sea and Galway Bay to the south, and 
the green waters of Lough Carra to the north. We lay 
there, and when, in an hour or so, we decided to walk on, 
and I stepped to pick up my gun, two grouse clattered 
up from the heather twenty yards away, and swung away 
over the hill. We saw other grouse later in the day, 
but they were wild, and broke over the march. My 
host could not understand that I should refuse to follow 
them. His neighbours, he said, would follow them on to 
his ground. ‘* Why wouldn’t they ¢ 

I would never shoot a curlew if I could help it, for, 
of all sounds of the moor, I love best that wild cry of 
his, which belongs, for me, too, to spring more than to 
autumn, and in spring I want to shoot nothing. But it 
was easy in those days to run short of food, and a young 
curlew goes well enough with snipe and duck on the 
table ; and sometimes, when I was flighting for duck, 
curlew came over. But how crafty those birds were ! 
Never, I think, did the same birds come twice over the 
same line ; never did they cross from one point to another 
by the same rock or bush; always, if they flew past a 
spit running out into the lough, they swerved out of 
range. And Tom or Pat, working in their potato- 
patches, were as watchful as the birds themselves. 
Once I saw half a dozen birds swing suddenly away 
from a turn in the road where I could see no danger. 
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** It would be the tinker under the wall,’’ Pat explained. 
Tinkers were gypsies. What? They would get 
out of the way even at that distance?’ ‘“‘ They did, 
porr.”’ 

Duck-flighting was best at dawn, when the duck 
came down from the shore of the little lough to the big 
lough, where they spent their day, usually in a long, 
reed-rimmed arm of water from which it was very 
difficult, somehow, to get them to fly—or, at all events, 
to fly where they were meant. Those mornings of 
flighting stand in a 
separate setting of 
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the wood that the cock would mind at all. The cattle 
move very quiet, and the ’cock looks at them and doesn’t 
take any notice at all. But it’s the pigs, and the sheep, 
in any case, and the sheep more than the pigs. Some- 
body comes walking through the wood, a boy or a man, 
and the sheep gets dazzled and frightened, and rushes 
about anywhere one after another, and the ’cock wouldn’t 
like it, in any case.” 
But if the little wood was not perfect for woodcock, 
it provided some first-rate shooting in surroundings 
very different from 
those of December 


their own; I used 
to hide up by the 
bridge between the 
loughs, or wait on 
the bridge itself, 
and take the duck as 
they came over; 
and I could tell you 
now the shape of 
the hills that stand 
above that little 
lough, so certainly 
did I learn every 
shoulder of them as 
they grew from grey 
to green in the low 
light of the sun 
rising behind me. 
Sometimes there 
were geese besides 
ducks, but you 
heard those oftener 
than saw them, for 
they flew before the 
stars had faded; 
or you caught sight 
of the skein far 
out of range, flying 
high in the dawn 
wind above the hill. 
One disadvantage of 
standing the 
bridge I only learnt 
by experience. 
Two of my duck fell 
in the lough behind 
me, and I did not 
realise how strongly 
the current ran 
under the bridge 
until I saw them 
floating in the dis- 
tance. As I was 
looking at them, and 
wondering to whom 
a boat belonged 


woods in England, 
or from the pines 
birches_ in 
which I have shot 
woodcock in Scot- 
Jand, with snow 
drifting on a Jan- 
uary wind. Here 
were oaks and 
alders tangled above 
the lapping waters 
of the lough; spaces 
of green pasture 
where you could 
trace the furrows 
of what must once 
have been plough; 
tumbled walls grey 
eo with lichen, a heap 
thy may have been a 

cabin; hollies red 
and green in hot 
sunshine, and 
bracken hardly yet 
bronzed _ beneath 
them; alittle stream 
dropping from pool 
to pool under 
osmunda fern as 
high as a Sussex 
hedge. And the 
*cock being beaten 
out—the wood, to 
be sure, was not 
quiet then. 

I think often of 
those days; I know 
they cannot return. 
They, and _ the 
friendships I made, 
are part of the 
whole riddle of 
Irish things, and I 
shall never get the 
answer. Yet I have 


that lay by the 
bridge, a man and 
awoman came down 
the road. ‘ Will I 
get the duck for 
yous” offered the man. 
woman. 

But the best was the woodcock shooting. The first 
year I was there I was too early, and the ’cock were not 
in; but another year I took a wood for as long as I 
could when they were beginning to come in, and learnt 
a little of what the ’cock could be in the best of woodcock 
country. Though the wood, to be sure, was not all 
that a wood should be for ’cock ; it was not quiet enough, 
Pat explained to me. ‘ But if anybody was to take 
trouble with it, and kept it quiet, it would be as good a 
wood for ’cock as any wood in Ireland, and better, too. 
But it isn’t quiet enough. It wouldn’t be the cattle in 


Ah, do now!”’ urged the 
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thought sometimes 
that saw 
something of the 
meaning and the 
mainspring of it 
all—in a single shot I remember at the end 
of a day when we had rowed miles, hoping 
for duck and had not seen so much as a bunch 
of teal in the distance. We walked back to the lodge 
together, he and I—my friend of many days with snipe 
and duck and ’cock—empty handed, hungry, tired. On 
a tree by the wali of the lodge a thrush sang in the sun- 
shine. He sang as if the world was made for nothing 
but singing in the top of a tree. Suddenly my friend 
put his gun up and fired: down came the thrush. 
“* Glory be, but that was a pretty shot!” he cried. I 
have thought of it often: since I believe it is part of 
the answer to the riddle. 
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HUNTING 
OUTLOOK 


By ARTHUR W. COATEN 


Leicestershire, so the Quorn were late 
in beginning work among the cubs, but 
they have made up for lost time, and 
the young hounds have entered well. I 
have favourable reports from the 
Cottesmore, Belvoir,and Fernie countries, 
and another good season is expected 
with the Pytchley under the able manage- 
ment of the joint masters, Sir Charles 
Lowther and Major H. S. Cayzer, who 
enjoy the goodwill of the Northampton- 
shire farmers. The former takes charge 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and 
Major Cayzer on Mondays and Fridays. 
Frank Freeman reports ‘‘a nice lot of 
foxes all over the country.” The 
Woodland Pytchley had some August 
cubhunting in the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
Geddington Chase, where several good 
litters were found and a cub accounted 
for each day. Since then hounds have 
continued to do well. This pack has 
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time these pages are published. A much later 

start than usual had to be made this year. The 
first week of October found harvesting operations still 
much delayed by bad weather, and standing corn was 
in some places still an embarrassment to huntsmen. 
Apart from this unfortunate delay, hounds found things 
pretty much to their liking during the preliminary 
campaign. The dust and heat so often associated with 
cubhunting mornings have been conspicuously absent. 
It is very seldom that young hounds can be entered 
under such agreeable conditions as those which have 
prevailed during the past two months. M.F.H.s have 
had no fear for their cubhunters on the hard ground, 
and huntsmen have not had much to complain of in 
the matter of scent. 

All this can be taken as a happy augury for the regular 
season. The fox supply is generally satisfactory, even 
in those districts where “* foot-and-mouth ”’ restrictions 
caused a prolonged stoppage of sport last winter. 
Litters of cubs have been effectively routed during the 
past two months, and hounds have not been denied 
their adequate share of blood. The majority of kennels 
are now back to something like pre-war strength, and 
here and there the number of hunting days has been 
increased accordingly. 

From the Quorn country come good reports of foxes 
in all parts. Thanks to a strong young entry, the joint 
Masters, Major Algernon Burnaby and Mr. W. E. Paget, 
are no longer likely to be handicapped by a shortage of 
hounds, and W. Wilson has steadily consolidated his 
reputation as one of the best huntsmen in the Midlands. 
Fields with the Quorn are generally smaller than was the 
case before the war, and this, one fears, is likely to 
continue until taxation becomes less burdensome. Up 
to the end of August very little corn had been cut in 
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been strengthened by the Pytchley 
old draft, containing some undeniable 
hunters. Prospects are good, and 
Captain George Bellville hopes to hunt 
three days a week fairly regularly. 
With the Grafton the outlook is promising. Lord 
Hillingdon, who has done well in the Mastership, has a 
new huntsman in W. Freeman, a brother of the Pytchley 
huntsman. Foxes are plentiful everywhere, and many 
good litters of cubs have been broken up. Hunting 
continues to be the first consideration in the Grafton 
country, and more farmers come out with the hounds 
than was the case before the war. Puppy walkers are 
numerous and enthusiastic. Some of the big estates 
have been broken up, but this seems to make little 
difference as regards the facilities that are afforded to 
the Hunt in carrying on the sport. The only guidance 
is that people who come down in the winter for the 
purpose of riding to hounds do not take sufficient 
interest in the local agricultural shows. If the cordial 
relations which at present exist between hunting people 
and the non-hunting farmers are to continue it is 
essential that soldiers and others who enjoy sport there 
should make it their business to find out which shows 
and horse-breeding societies are in their district. Having 
found out that, they should make a point of subscribing 
liberally to those deserving institutions. ; 
Lord Willoughby de Broke tells me that the prospects in 
the Warwickshire country seem to be excellent. Hunting 
days have been increased to five a week, on three of 
which the new huntsman, J. Champion, will take charge, 
and Mr. J. P. Arkwright speaks hopefully of the outlook 
in North Warwickshire, though he points out that 
“‘ help is always needed to get down the wire, and without 
that sport must suffer.’”’” The Meynell have a new 
huntsman in Peter Farrelly, from the Bicester. More 
farmers and their sons were out with this Derbyshire 
pack last winter than ever before, and Sir Harold Nutting 
hopes to see still more of them this season. The Meynell 
country is very free from wire, and the prospects are 
first-rate. ‘‘ I find everything satisfactory, but I should 
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be glad to meet more farmers out hunting,”’ 
writes Lord Petersham, who covers the Derbyshire 
side of the South Notts country with his pack of 
bitches. 

From the Albrighton country I learn that there 
are plenty of natural wild foxes. The relations 
between the shooting tenants and the Hunt are 
all that could be desired, and the same can be 
said with regard to the farming community. 
This pack has a big entry of young hounds, 
nineteen couples having been shown at the latest 
puppy show. The Staffordshire packs are well 
off for foxes, and would seem to be in for a 
good season. ‘* Although many changes in the 
ownership of land have occurred,’’ says Colonel 
W. W. Dobson, the Master of the North 
Staffordshire, ‘‘ the new owners have been my 
friends for a great number of years. The greatest 
regret is that owing to taxation and other causes 
landowners are not able to hunt with me, and 
I shall and do miss their faces on a hunting 
morning.”’ 

Iam indebted toBrig.-Gen. Hugh Cholmondeley, 
the Master of the North Shropshire Hounds, for the 
following note on the outlook with that pack : “ I 
take it the prospects of foxhunting in any country 
may to a great extent be estimated by the number 
of litters of foxes preserved and by the number of eve” nen 
hand puppies walked for it. Judging by this 
standard, I consider our prospects excellent. age ote “\ : 
The keenness of those who hunt and the for- 
bearance and goodwill of those who cannot is 
the most encouraging feature. Wire is, of course, 
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remarkable. As long as_ the 
present spirit prevails in Shrop- 
shire and the necessary funds 
can by any means be maintained, 
I think hunting will flourish.” 

In South Shropshire cubs are 
plentiful, and in spite of losses of 
thirteen and a-half couples of 
young hounds, the Master, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edwin Alderson, 
has a strong .enough pack for 
hunting three days a week. The 
South Shropshire did remarkably 
well at the recent hound show at 
Wrexham, their Tomboy taking 
the championship as the best 
single dog hound. Wire is 
coming down slowly in this 
country. 

In Mr. Rowland MHunt’s 
country, the Wheatland, prospects 
are steadily improving, and 
hunting people seem to be even 
keener than they were before 
the War, but wire and finance 
are still matters of difficulty. 
The hounds are considered to 
be very good in their work. 
From the North Herefordshire 
Lord Essex writes: ‘ Wire is a 
hopeless proposition in a very 
poor country like this, but, from 
what I have seen so far, I do 
not think it is any worse than last 
year. There is no trouble with 
the farmers anywhere. Many 
of them hunt, and, as far as I 
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Sir George Bullough has given up the Ledbury Hounds, 
and is succeeded by his brother, Major Ian Bullough, 
in partnership with Lord Somers. The general prospects 
here are decidedly good, though, with an entirely new 
pack of hounds, it is not easy to say how the actual 
sport will go. 

In referring to the good feeling between the farmers 
and the Hunt on all sides in the Flint and Denbigh 
country, Colonel R. W. Williams Wynn expresses the 
opinion that this is due to a large extent to the poini-to- 
point races, which are keenly looked forward to. ‘‘ Much 
good to hunting,’’ he believes, ‘‘ has come from the new 
rules inaugurated by the M.F.H. Association and the 
National Hunt Committee, which give the various Hunts 
a more open hand in dealing with the motor-car ques- 
tion.’’ Prospects with the Flint and Denbigh are good 
in spite of the fact that a scourge of yellows twelve 
months ago swept away a large number of the young 
puppies and played havoc with the entry. 

The various women M.F.H.s who filled office with 
marked success last season are continuing with their 
respective packs. Mrs. T. H. R. Hughes has now 
completed her twentieth season as Master of the 
Neuaddfawr Hounds in Wales. It is to be feared that 
her country is rather short of foxes just now. The total 
number of foxhound packs remains substantially the 
same as last year. Among a few new establishments is 
that which Major the Hon. Harold Pearson and his 
brother Clive have set up at Cowdray Park, from whence, 
by an arrangement with Lord Leconfield, they will 
hunt much of the old Goodwood country. 

Yorkshire packs suffered severely by the cutbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease last year. The York and Ainsty, 
for example, were unable to go out after January 3oth. 
It was difficult to predict what the precise effect of this 
unfortunate break would have upon the supply of foxes 
and cubs. Possibly some may have been destroyed. 
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At the same time reports from the districts which were 
affected are quite up to the average, and cubhunting 
experiences have not been unsatisfactory. It is safe to 
assert that all Yorkshire is well disposed towards the 
sport. I hear that the Sinnington have put on a very 
good entry, and rather more hounds are being kept so as 
to enable Major Gordon Foster to hunt the country an 
extra day each week. Nearly all the farmers here, both 
hunting and non-hunting, are most friendly and interested 
in the sport, and consequently very little wire is up 
during the season. Lord Lascelles is likely to show good 
sport in the Bramham Moor country. There appear to 
be plenty of foxes, especially on the Harrogate side of 
the country, where they have been somewhat scarce 
since the War. 

A new Master presides over the Badsworth Hunt in 
the person of Major Lionel Holliday, who until recently 
hunted the Derwent country. He has brought with him 
an excellent pack of forty couples, which he will hunt 
himself, Ned Friend serving as first whipper-in and 
kennel huntsman. A committee is dealing with the 
wire, and it is hoped that it will be practically all down 
by the beginning of the season. Viscount Boyne gave 
up the South Durham Hounds at the end of last season, 
and, as a successor to him did not come forward, Lord 
Southampton, the Master of the Hurworth, is going to 
hunt the country by invitation. Miss M. Ord continues 
her duties as honorary secretary. The Zetland Hunt 
can boast of any amount of foxes, excellent landowners, 
no wire, and the best of sporting tenant farmers. Many 
of the latter have purchased their farms, but that has 
not affected the Hunt in any way. It is stated that 
‘nobody has any money at present,’’ so naturally the 
Hunt’s financial position causes some anxiety. 

Having taken Easton Grey, near Malmesbury, for the 
season, the Prince of Wales will be hunting regularly 
with the Duke of Beaufort’s Hounds and neighbouring 
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packs. Last winter Lord Worcester and 
Tom Newman maintained a splendid aver- 
age of good sport, and the outlook for the 
future is most encouraging. ‘* Everything 
is much as usual,’’ kindly writes the Duke 
of Beaufort. ‘‘ We have plenty of foxes, 
hounds are very fit, and covert-owners and 
farmers are all friendly.”” Lt.-Col. A. 
T. Miller, the new Master of the Avon 
Vale, would seem to be in for a successful 
inaugural season. A great and combined 
effort is being made to get down as much 
wire as possible in this country. 

Good reports come from both sides of 
the Vale of White Horse. Lord Stalbridge 
tells me that everything looks promising 
in the South and West Wilts country, 
where foxes are plentiful, and farmers are 
keen and anxious to do all they can to 
help. There is, too, avery good entry and 
plenty of puppies out of walk, but of course 
the old trouble of ‘‘ no money ” crops up. 

interesting note regarding the duties of a: 
foxhunters: ‘* Speaking generally, I think : 
that hunting people still fail to realise that 
if they wish the sport to continue to 
flourish, not only must they subscribe 
more to the Hunt funds, but they must 
also do more individually for the good of 
the Hunt by keeping on friendly terms 
with the farmers of their district, and by 
subscribing to and attending the local 
shows, etc. I find that in nine cases out REV. E. A. MILNE 
of ten, if there is any trouble with a farmer, 
the root of it is some incivility by one of MASTER OF THE CATTISTOCK FOXHOUNDS 
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country, where prospects are 
“decidedly good.” He adds: 
‘We are one of those fortunate 
packs who only have a small field, 
of which 75 per cent. are farmers. 
The latter run the poultry fund 
for themselves and look after the 
removal of wire where necessary. 
Our Vale is practically free from 
wire, and we hope to have as 
good sport there as we did last 
year. We want only two things 
to make conditions as near per- 
fect as one can ever hope for. 
These are a better year for 
farmers, so that even more of 
them can afford to comeout hunt- 
ing themselves, and, secondly, a 
better year as regards distemper. 
We lost 70 per cent. of our entry 
this year, and about 50 per cent. 
last year.” 

The Rev. E. A. Milne has every 
reason to expect a good time with 
the Cattistock pack, which began 
work with the cubs on August 
11th, nearly a fortnight later 
than usual, and have been busy 
ever since. The twenty-three 
couples of young hounds have 
all shaped well and are pro- 
bably the best entry this pack 
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the followers of the Hunt. If people 
would only realise what a lot of good 
a cheery ‘Good morning’ or 
“Thank you’ will do, hunting 
would go much more smoothly. 
And when you come to look at it 
from the farmer’s point of view, 
surely, at the least, they are entitled 
to a little civility in return for all 
their kindness to us.” 

From the Berkeley country a 
correspondent writes: “‘I see no 
reason why we should not have an 
excellent season. Wire, of course, 
we should like to see banished, but 
it is not very bad, and, I trust and 
believe, is getting less troublesome.” 
Thanks to an excellent entry of 
twenty-three couples, the Blackmore 
Vale start the season with a much 
strengthened pack. Good litters 
have been found all over the 
country, and the majority of the 
farmers are helpful and friendly. 
An increase in the number of poultry 
claims is probably due to the fact 
that people will not shut their 
chickens up in secure houses at 
night. Carelessly-closed doors are 
blown open in rough weather, and 
mischief is done which might easily 
be prevented. 

Captain W. P. Browne sends a... THE MARQUIS OF WORCESTER 
cheerful report from the Portman 
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has ever had. ‘ We have not suffered so much as other 
countries,’ writes Mr. Milne, ‘‘ in having big estates cut 
up; but I find that small holders, if worked the right way, 
and not treated discourteously, are good sportsmen and 
soon fall into line with the bigger farmers as regards 
hunting. We are, and always have been, a very favoured 
country in that we possess farmers of the very best class, 
and even those who do not hunt are, as a rule, keen on 
the sport. I think that hunting is going stronger than 
ever, and farmers and others only want it pointed out to 
them to realise the immense benefit a pack of hounds is 
in any neighbourhood.” 

Mr. A. Paget Steavenson states that prospects could 
not be better in the Old Berks country, where strenuous 
efforts are being made to remove the wire. From the 
Garth country, where Major H. R. Cayzer, M.P., has 
joined Captain H. S. Chinnock in the Mastership, a 
plentiful supply of cubs and bright prospects are 
reported. ‘* Everything is most satisfactory and the out- 
look in general quite favourable,’’ says Captain J. G. R. 
Cooper, the new Master of the Hursley. 

“Prospects of hunting in the Brocklesby country are 
bright,’’ writes Lord Yarborough. ‘‘ Sir Charles Wiggin, 
my joint Master, is again hunting the hounds ; there are 
plenty of foxes, and the sport is well supported by the 
farmers in the country.’”” Mr. Douglas Crossman tells 
me that the Cambridgeshire country is well stocked 
with foxes. ‘* We have,’’ he adds, ‘‘a lot of farmers 
who hunt, a very pleasant fact which augurs well for the 
future. I think the prospects are just as favourable as in 
pre-war days.” 

There would seem to be good grounds for predicting 
a successful season in the Hertfordshire country. With 
an exceptionally fine entry of young hounds, Lord 
Ludlow’s pack will consist of sixty couples, and not for 
many years have litters of cubs been more numerous. 
This country is fortunate in its landowners and farmers. 
The latter take the keenest interest in the Hunt, and 
many of them, all well mounted, ride with the pack. 
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Wire is appreciably decreasing. Where it is impossible 
to remove the wire, on account of its being the only 
fence, Lord Ludlow, or very often the farmer at his 
own expense, puts up about twenty yards of posts and 
rails in the fences. This year the Master has instituted 
a Personal Committee, consisting of six farmers, which 
he finds of great service in bringing him into the closest 
possible touch with the countryside. 

Of the Puckeridge it can be remarked that, taking the 
country generally, it is well off for foxes, and, given an 
open season and fair scent, sport ought to be very good. 
By way of comment on the general situation, Mr. E. E. 
Barclay, Master of this country for many seasons, writes : 
““ The farmers are mostly keen and very helpful about 
foxhunting, and since the War we have had a fine lot 
of young farmers out hunting regularly. It is very 
unfortunate that farming, during last year and this, should 
have been such an unlucrative business, with a worse 
prospect ahead from the result of the harvest. Like 
most countries, we have our shooting difficulties, but we 
must not grumble when we are able to carry on cub- 
hunting four days a week regularly, and, if we wanted 
to, could go oftener, from the first start up to the beginning 
of regular hunting. Of course, nowadays the question 
of finance in these provincial countries is always a 
difficulty now that people are, generally speaking, so 
much worse off since the War, and the cost of keeping up 
a hunting establishment has so much increased.” 

In South Oxfordshire it is thought that the question 
of wire will be more satisfactorily adjusted than ever 
before, and the same can be stated of the Oakley, though 
here there never was a great deal of wire. A favourable 
note comes from the Heythrop country and also from 
the Milton, though here the arrangement by which 
Mr. J. Pickersgill was to join Mr. George Fitzwilliam 
in the Mastership has fallen through. Mr. John Swire 
joins Colonel Seymour Gosling in the command of the 
Essex, where there is an abundant supply of foxes and a 
good entry of young hounds to strengthen the pack. 
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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
No. CVII.—-°Ghe Lord Glanely | 


NE of the most extraordinary things about 
racing is the manner in which the fortunes of 
owners fluctuate from year to year. All may go 

well throughout the season ; horses who have won their 
trials also win their races and seem capable of further 
improvement; there are perhaps two or three young 
ones who are either not brought out at all or are merely 
run in order that they may be introduced to the race- 
course without any hope of their winning; at meeting 
after meeting the colours 
are borne victoriously,and 
whilst when November 
comes the aggregate of 
winnings is a distinctly 
respectable one, there 
appears every reason to 
suppose that things will 
be better still the year to 
come. This next year, 
however, for no ascertain- 
able reason, sees the stable 
hopelessly out of form, 
even when horses who 
have some pretensions to 
class condescend to minor 
handicaps they are invari- 
ably beaten, and the 
promising two-year-olds 
presently demonstrate 
that if they can win selling 
races their owner may 
esteem himself lucky. 
There has been no change 
in thestable. Very likely 
own brothers and sisters 
of winners swell the ranks 
of the failures, no endea- 
vour is made to econo- 
mise, the apparent best 
are freely entered; but 
whereas the owner’s po- 
sition in the winning list 
was near the top when 
things were going well, he 
has dropped fromaccumu- 
lating thousands to a poor 
aggregate oi hundreds. 

It is well that those who 
have any idea of entering 
upon the paths of owner- 
ship, which may be thorny 
or flowery, as the Fates 
decree, should know what 
they have toexpect. Lord 
Glanely only furnishes 
what may be called a 
modified example, for, 
after all, in the season 
following his great year he 
won fifteen races worth 
£5,445, figures which 
would be welcome to a 
large proportion of men 
whose colours are regis- 
tered ; but when in 1919 


which placed him at the head of the list with a total 
of £30,854, not reckoning second money, it was the 
heavy decline which make the results appear compara- 
tively meagre. The one thing certain about ownership 
is the uncertainty. 

It is some fourteen years since Lord Glanely regis- 
tered the black; red, white, and blue belt; now so 
familiar, though at an earier period he had been 
interested in a number of jumpers, none of whom, I am 
afraid, has left any mark 
on the history of ’chasing. 
In 1908 he purchased a 
son of Merman, who won 
the Gold Cup and the 
Cesarewitch for Lady de 
Bathe, Goémon by name, 
from Mr. Walter Raphael, 
and at Lingfield the fol- 
lowing season the colt 
won a race by the narrow- 
est possible margin, 
having a head the better 
of Mr. J. L. Dugdale’s 
Jack’s Folly in the Ford 
Manor Plate. The horses 
were trained by W. R. 
Baker at Collingbourne, 
and one of them, known 
as the Rock Egg colt, 
displayed highly respect- 
able form. Quantock, as 
he was named, had dis- 
tinctly a will of his own; 
indeed, after some season’s 
work, in the course of 
which he won a number 
of races, his behaviour at 
the post was so danger- 
ously violent that he was 
warned off. Speedy as he 
was, I must confess to 
having had an idea that 
Quantock was hardly 
likely to distinguish him- 
self as a sire, which was 
doing the horse injustice, 
for several of his offspring 
have inherited his fine 
speed without, so far as I 
am aware, being burdened 
by his temper. At this 
time Mr. Tatem, as Lord 
Glanely then was, raced 
in modest fashion, keep- 
ing few horses in training 
and not seeking to acquire 
any who were notable for 
class. Still, he won a 
number of races—eleven 
in 1913: small ones, how- 
ever, the average value 
being a couple of hundred 
only. Luck was against 
him in 1914, and the fol- 
lowing season the war 


his horses won no fewer 
than forty-five races, 
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exercised a blight. In1g1g 
Grand Fleet appeared to 
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mend the fortunes of the stable, for this good son of 
Bachelor’s Double and Dark Dinah was picked up for 
the small sum of 320 guineas—truly a discreet purchase. 

In 1916 it may be said that the owner was beginning 
to make his way to the front. A filly called Tingvalla 
was one of the speediest of the season, a horse called 
The Revenge was good over a distance of ground, 
Grand Fleet made his mark, whilst Scatwell, a son of 
Marcovil and Cheshire Cat, was regarded as the best 
of the two-year-olds, that having been the estimate of 
the official handicapper, who placed him at the top of 


the Free Handicap, 4lb. above Gainsborough, who was 
so greatly to distinguish himself the following season. 
It is strange to be told that Scatwell was not the best 


in Lord Glanely’s stable. At home Skyrocket, bred by 
Lord Astor, had proved himself 7lb. the better. In the 
Free Handicap Mr. 
Dawkins could not, 
of course, take any 
notice of rumours 
of private gallops, 
even when they 
seemed to be authen- 
ticated, and he placed 
Skyrocket 6lb. below 
Scatwell. There was 
another two-year-old 
in the stable who did 
a great deal morethan 
pay his way, ason of 
Tredennis and Clare, 
presently to be 
known as Treclare. 
Lord Glanely, it 
will be perceived, was 
on the up line, and 
in 1918 he may be 
said to have been 
firmly established 
high in the ranks of 
leading owners. I 
am not dealing with 
horses who were good 
enough to win minor 
events, there having 
happily been a num- 
ber of these who 
came to the front and 
kept things going. In 
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Lassie, a daughter of Quantock and The Waif, may 
be named ; Lady Juliet is another who got home once 
or twice; and there were others who picked up welcome 
but unimportant races; but of the two-year-olds 
interest was centred in Grand Parade, chiefly, and only 
less in Dominion. Grand Parade, a remarkably hand- 
some dark brown son of Orby and Grand Geraldine, 
had been so well galloped that he was made favourite 
on the occasion of his first appearance at the Newmarket 
Craven Meeting. He duly won, and was then sent over 
to fulfil some of the Irish engagements which had been 
made for him. This season was, indeed, practically 
passed in Ireland, but he was hurried over to run for 
the Moulton Stakes at the Houghton Meeting, when 
perhaps he might well have been spared the effort, as 
he was by no means at his best after his journey. He 
suffered the only de- 

feat of his career. 
His rival, Dominion, 
wasason of Polymelus 
and Osyrua. On the 
whole, luck was cer- 
tainly against this colt, 
who always ran well, 
but on several occa- 
sions found some- 
thing—invariably, it 
may be added, some- 
thing with the attri- 
bute of quality—to 
beat him. What was 
thought of Dominion 
was shown by the fact 
that for the Chester- 
field Stakes the mar- 
ket suggested there 
could belittle between 
him and that good 
colt Buchan, the two 
being backed at 5 to 
4 and 6 to 4 respec- 
tively. Buchan won 
byahead,atestimony, 
so far, to the discrim- 
ination of the talent, 
but after the race an 
objection was 
promptly laid, much 
to the annoyance of 
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hated to think that 
there could be any 
question as to the 
performance of his 
horses. It was over- 
ruled. Dominion 
started favourite for 
the Middle Park Plate, 
to be beaten exactly a 
length, for Stefan the 
Great won by three 
parts of a length from 
Knight of Blyth, with 
Dominion third, a 
neck behind. Of the 
older horses He, the 
sonof Santoi and She, 
then a three-year-old, 
added greatly to the 
reputation of the 
stable. One of his 
attributes was an abil- 
ity to stay; he won the 
Summer Handicap 
at headquarters, and 
started favouriteatthe 
comparatively short 
odds of 11 to 2 for 
the Cesarewitch. If 
he did not win, he 
could not have been 
nearer to winning 
without absolute suc- 
cess, for it was only 
by a short head that 
he was beaten by Air Raid, Madden on the winner having 
ridden a remarkably fine race. At the end of the season 
Lord Glanely was credited with sixteen races worth 
£6,626. 

But it was in 1919 that Lord Glanely firmly established 
his place in racing history. Popular opinion as regards 


the classics for colts was all in favour of The Panther, off 
whom some good judges entertained a wonderfully 
exalted opinion. Mr. Dawkins had not lost his head, 
and showed, indeed, his usual discrimination when he 
placed Grand Parade—in conjunction with Galloper 
Light—only 2lb. behind The Panther in the Free 

Handicap for Two- 

Year-Olds. As for 


the former, as history 
records, he won the 
Two Thousand, and 
his admirers produce 
a variety of reasons 
to explain why he did 
not also win the 
Derbyin which he was 
never conspicuous. 
Temper doubtless 
accounted for much. 
Meanwhile it 

peared during 

spring that Lord 
Glanely had two good 
chances forthe Derby, 
with Grand Parade 
and Dominion, and 
when Grand Parade 
was asked to give He 


fulfilled the require- 
ment, He having 
shown himselfin form 
by winning the March 
Stakes, stable opin- 
ion, as a matter of 
course, strongly 
leaned to the son of 
Orby. One morning, 
however, asthe Epsom 
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Summer Meeting was 
approaching, Grand 
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Parade showed symptoms of lameness when he pulled up 
after morning exercise. It was necessary to stop him in his 
work, the result being that Dominion came into favour, 
and when the stable jockey, Arthur Smith, was allowed 
choice of which he would ride in the Derby, and selected 
Dominion, the question seemed to be well-nigh settled. 


But for the stoppage 
in Grand Parade’s 
work the jockey’s 
selection would have 
been reversed. It 
sometimes happens 
that a few days’ rest 
has a beneficial effect 
on a horse instead of 
destroying his chance, 
and it must have done 
so here. Odds of 100 
to 3 were freely 
offered against Grand 
Parade, exactly thrice 
the odds obtainable 
against Dominion, 
who was returned at 
100 to 9, but Grand 
Parade stuck gallantly 
to his work, and had 
half a length the bet- 
ter of Buchan. Lord 
Glanely had won the 
Derby, an ambition 
in the pursuit of 
which many owners 
have passed theirlives 
without accomplish- 
ing. 

He distinguished 
himself by beating 
Galloper Light for 
the Coronation Cup ; 
and then the owner 


GRAND PARADE 


taken by Scatwell. 


called. 


had the unpreceden- 
ted good fortune to 
win exactly a quarter 
of the entire Ascot 
programme. Truly 
the stable was in 
form ! Dominion 
carried off the Prince 
of Wales’ Stakes on 
the first day, and He 
frightened away the 
opposition, so that he 
was allowed to walk 
over for the Churchill 
Stakes. On the Wed- 
nesday Skyrocket 
dead-heated with Sir 
Berkeley for the 
Visitors’ Handicap. 
On Thursday Lady 
Juliet won the Gran- 
ville Stakes and 
Grand Parade the 
valuable St. James’s 
Palace Stakes, though 
there was reason to 
suspect that he could 
not have been quite 
at his best. On the 
last day Bright Folly, 
a remarkably speedy 
daughter of Black 
Jester, won the Wind- 
sor Castle Stakes, and 
the Wokingham was 


I have not searched past records of 
exceptional successes on the ‘* Royal Heath,” as it is 
It is said that some owner had previously won 
five races at Ascot, but to have won seven was—and, it 
must be suspected, will—remain a unique achievement. 

The year 1919 was truly a great one for the black ; 
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red, white, and blue belt. Bright Folly won the 
Soltykoff Stakes at Newmarket, Starshot the Beaufort 
Stakes on the same afternoon. Only one horse went 
to Liverpool, and he, Skyrocket, a grandson of Sceptre, 
won the £1,000 Liverpool Plate. A useful horse called 
The Midshipmite cropped up at intervals. Grand 
Parade had been withdrawn from active service, but 
Grand 


Dominion ran second to Keysoe for the Leger. 
Fleet was so far from being done with that he won the 
Duke of York Stakes at Kempton, a race success in 
which means much; and Bright Folly kept it up by 
winning the Cheveley Park Stakes at the Second October 
Meeting. Powerful, Seasong, Somerset Lassie, Lancovil, 
Lahloo all contributed to the grand total, which has been 


mentioned on a previous page. Place money, I may 
add, meant an additional £1,907, so that the year’s 
winnings for the forty-five races amounted in all to 
£32,343 10s. Lord Glanely, it may be observed, carried 
off the very last race of the season, the Final Plate at 
Manchester, for which The Midshipmite easily beat 
Mr. A. R, Cox’s Manilardo, the latter starting at the 
least shade of odds on. 

I have given the figures for 1920. It seems remark- 
able that bearers of the colours had been beaten in no 
fewer than twenty-six races before one of them could win. 

Last year Lord Glanely’s total was £3,726, the produce 
of eight races, though I think I am correct in saying that 
he had never previously had so many horses in training, 
and this year, with no diminution of his stud, good 
fortune has for the most part passed him by, though he 
has won a certain number of races, amongst others, the 
Highclere Nursery at Newbury with Crossjack, a stake 
worth over £1,000 ; but he has the enormous satisfaction 


MARES AND FOALS IN THE DANEBURY PADDOCKS 
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of possessing four successful sires, together with a 
brilliant array of home-bred mares. Some years ago he 
purchased one of the most famous of training establish- 
ments, Danebury, a name which will not be forgotten 
while the thoroughbred horse survives. Here Skyrocket 
and Treclare are standing, whilst at his other stud farm 
at Exning, near Newmarket, are Grand Parade and He. 
All these are making their marks. A Grand Parade 
yearling was sold at Newmarket last month for over 
4,000 guineas, and money is the chief test of success ! 
Grand Parade stands at a fee of £400 ; for He the modest 
demand of £99 is made ; Treclare must surely be extra- 
ordinarily cheap at 19 guineas. Skyrocket filled last 
season at £200. Not long since Lord Glanely’s name 
was prominent in consequence of his having disposed 
of Sceptre. His attitude in the matter was apparently 
altogether misunderstood. A South American breeder 
was extremely anxious to obtain possession of the old 
mare, and Lord Glanely, having an idea that she 
might yet breed in the sultry climate to which it was 
proposed to take her, wished to present her to his friend. 
The friend, however, hesitated to accept the gift and 
suggested purchase for £500, a sum which, it may be 
suspected, can be of no importance to Lord Glanely. 
An outcry was raised at the idea of the mare being 
expatriated, and, at Lord Glanely’s request, the affair, 
which cannot be regarded as anything like an ordinary 
commercial transaction, was cancelled. 

The colours are popular, for, needless to say, the 
horses are run in the purest spirit of sport, and when 
one of them gets home it is a special satisfaction to the 
owner to know that his friends are “‘ on.” 
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HE pike is a worthy 
fish—from the angler’s 


point of view. I am 
not quite so sure about his 
merits regarded in the light 
of ethics. He has habits 
which do not agree with the higher standards of conduct 
—cannibalism, for instance. It is only a few weeks 
since a really noteworthy case of this was put on record. 
They had been netting one of the well-known trout 
fisheries of the Test at the close of the fishing season 
so as to reduce the number of pike. That particular 
fishery has a small lake attached to it, a pool formed in 
earlier times by digging for peat, and pike netted from 
the river are, so far as possible, transferred to this lake 
alive, thereafter serving a useful purpose as providers 
of sport in winter. I can testify personally to the results 
of this policy, for the biggest pike I ever hooked was 
in that lake, on a February day a good many years ago. 
I do not know what it weighed because it got off after 
a brief contest, but I saw enough of it to realise that it 
was very much heavier than a nineteen-pounder which 
I succeeded in landing later in the same day. There 
was a thirteen-pounder, too, and I have often wondered 
whether the big one did not weigh as much as the other 
two put together. But this is a digression, and I must 
return to the later story. 
While netting, it appears, they put the live pike into 
a big galvanised bath full of water, so that they might 
live till it was time to convey them to the pool. And 
when they had finished the work and were ready for the 
transportation it was discovered that the biggest fish in 
the bath—it weighed between 6lb. and 7lb.—had begun 
to devour one of its smaller companions. Of course one 
has often heard of similar instances of rapacity in pike, 
but I cannot remember one which quite matches this. 
That fish must have been through a very anxious time, 
being harried from his resting-place, enclosed in the 
meshes of the net, handled by humanity, and finally 
imprisoned in what must have seemed a hopelessly 
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THOUGHTS ON 
PIKE FISHING 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM 


inadequate abode. And 
yet it could not resist the 
opportunity of devouring 
a smaller brother ! 

In its special seventieth 
birthday number (September 
30th) the Field published an interesting photograph 
which illustrates the same cannibal habit in our biggest 
purely fresh-water fish. It showed a big pike hanging 
on to a smaller one which had taken an angler’s bait. 
And its attack was so determined that, though it took 
ten minutes to fetch a gaff and ten minutes more to 
bring the implement into play, the pair were eventually 
landed. The big one maintained its hold the whole 
time and kept on “* shaking the small one as a dog shakes 
a rat," 

Instances of this kind confirm me in an opinion which 
I have long held, and have once or twice expressed, that 
if one knew of a real monster pike in any piece of water 
and could not get it to look at one of the ordinary lures, 
there would be an excellent chance of catching it by 
baiting with a smaller fish of the same species, something 
of from 1lb. to 13lb. There are obvious difficulties about 
this, and, for some waters, objections on the score of 
legality. But where the proceeding should be feasible it 
would be worth trying. Occasionally a very big pike 
makes its home in some deep and difficult pool of a 
highly preserved trout stream, defies the nets, and takes 
no notice of bank-trimmers and other keepers’ devices. 
In such a case a small live pike mounted on appropriate 
tackle below a big float might do the trick. 

It is not always necessary to use very big baits for very 
big pike. That amazing fish which was caught on 
Lough Conn in July, 1920, by Mr. John Garvin (it 
weighed 53lb., and won for its captor the reward of 
£10 offered for many years by Mr. R. B. Marston in 
The Fishing Gazette for the first authentic 50-pounder), 
took a spoon-bait 2}in. long. And Mr. Garvin caught 
another pike weighing 30lb. on the same day, I suppose 
with the same lure. It is worth while, however, recalling 
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the fact that the 53-pounder had a salmon over 3o0in. long 
inside it, so it may have regarded the spoon-bait as a 
kind of dessert! It could not have been very hungry. 
I remember, too, that another famous pike, the 37- 
pounder caught by Major W.H. Booth on the Wye in 
Igi1I, took an artificial bait, a phantom, and probably 
not a very big one, for the angler was spinning for 
salmon. I expect also that most of the big Irish pike, 
of which a long list might be compiled, have been caught 
on artificial spinning baits, because pike-fishing in what 
used to be called the sister island has for the most part 
been subsidiary to the pursuit of salmon and trout. 
But in most of our 
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it spin itself and not by means of fans at the head. Fan 
flights, of which there are several good patterns, ard 
excellent for some kinds of water, but they entail quickej 
movement and are not so well suited to small deep pool 
as to big shallow ones. And I have always had a sus 
picion that baits mounted on them are less attractive td 
pike than baits which spin on their own curve, and thereb 
give an impression of being in difficulties. The swift 
steady revolution of the fan-flight is excellent for salmon 
trout and perch, but pike, I think, prefer the slowe 

movement and sweep of the other type of mount. 
The late Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell devoted muct 
trouble to getting < 


English waters, I 
suspect, the heavier 
pike are more likely 
to come to a big 
natural bait, if such 
a thing can be em- 
ployed; and that 
raises the question of 
methods. There is 
no special difficulty 
about adapting one 
of the live-bait tackles 
described in the text- 
books to the needs of 
a bigger bait than is 
usually tried. Per- 
sonally, I hardly ever 
use live bait nowa- 
days—the bait-can is 
a great encumbrance, 
and I like to be free 
to roam about—but 
I am very fond of 
both spinning and of 
what is called trolling. 
In spinning one is 
limited in regard to 
the size of bait by 
the power of one’s 
rod. It is a great 
strain on a rod to 
make long casts with 
a bait which may 
weigh 40z. and a lead 
on the trace which 
may be t1oz. or 
more—the bigger the 
bait the bigger the 
lead required in most 
waters—and though 
at one period I used 
to make any rod do 
this sort of work, and 
caught fish withal, I 
seldom do it now. 

There are ways in which you can make a smaller 
bait as noticeable to a fish as a bigger one, and 
that is probably all that is wanted, except in the case of a 
reluctant monster such as I suggested earlier. Pike of 
1olb. or thereabouts, which are usually accounted good 
fish, do not need very big baits as such. But they do 
need baits which are fairly easily seized, especially in 
some of those narrow, weedy rivers which are common 
in the Midlands. Such rivers usually have a hole at 
every bend which may be toft. or 12ft. deep, but which 
is not of much area. A bait which spins swiftly across 
at no great depth does not ‘‘ search’ a place like this 
properly. What is wanted is something which will 
get down into the depths, explore the odd corners, and 
take its time over doing so. 

When one wishes a natural spinning bait to do this it 
is important to mount it on the right kind of flight, and 
the right kind, broadly speaking, is the kind that makes 
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good spinning flight 
and he depicted 
several in the Coarse 
Fish volume of th 
Badminton Library. 
The late Mr. J. W. 
Martin also studied 
the question, and his 
flight, which has a 
strip of zinc inside 
the bait to give it 
the necessary curve, 
is admirable. Itisa 
modification of what 
is known as the Dee 


needle. 
tackle-catalogues, 
however, show 
various forms of 
pike-tackles, and it is 
not hard to find 
something that will 
serve to make the bait 
sweep round in 
curves as it is drawn 
through the water 
and to hook a pike 
which takes it. A 
triangle nearthebait’s 
shoulder and another 
near its vent are the 
important features of 
any armament. 

In spinning a water 
such as I have des- 
cribed it is an 
advantage to have 
rather a heavy 
lead, which will 
take the bait down 
quickly and keep it 
down while it spins 
across. A heavy lead 
to impart an up-and-down 


makes it possible also 
movement to the bait if it is wanted. This is very 


effective at times. I expect it is old-fashioned 
and perverse of me to say so, but for this kind 
of work I prefer the antique method of “ fishing from 
the coil’’ to spinning straight from the reel. I always 
think that I am in closer touch with my bait when my 
left hand is manipulating the line, and that I can make 
the rod do more towards getting the required movements 
when, for the time being, I do not have to bother about 
the reel-handles. The risk of tangles when the line is 
on the ground has to be admitted. But with a well- 
dressed line of reasonable thickness I do not often get 
into serious difficulties. Anyhow, I never remember 
losing a fish through that trouble. It is important that 
the line should be really well dressed, though; an ill- 
dressed line will often tangle itself without any just 
cause. It is also to be remembered that, when one 
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wants to spin from the reel as a change, a well-dressed 
line behaves almost as well as the undressed line usually 
employed for that style of casting. One cannot, perhaps, 
achieve tournament distances with it, but one can get 
quite far enough for ordinary fishing needs. 

The best natural bait for pike-spinning is probably a 
dace. A gudgeon is liked as much by the pike, perhaps 
more, but its shape is not 
quite so good for the required 
movement. A small roach 
spins very well if properly 
mounted, but it should be a 
river and not a lake roach. 
I do not know why it should 
be so, but small roach in 
still waters seem to be 
deeper than their cousins of 
rivers ; the difference is not 
noticeable in the bigger fish ; 
or, if there is a difference, it 
is the river roach that have 
the advantage in the matter. 
I have never done much 
good when using chub, but 
they spin well enough if 
nothing else is to be pro- 
cured. Besides river fish 
one can use sprats and smelts with confidence. Smelts are 
fragile creatures and have to be mounted carefully, but 
they have a very attractive sheen of their own and some- 
times arouse enthusiasm among the pike, especially in 
clear water. All these fish can be kept for a few days 
in cool weather with the aid of salt. Spread a thin layer 
of salt over a strip of linen about gin. wide and 3ft. 
long, lay the baits along it side by side a little apart, 
spread some more salt between and over them, and then 
roll the whole lot up into a bundle. Salted baits are, I 
think, better than those preserved with formalin, but 
fresh baits are better than either. 

Earlier I mentioned another mode of fishing of which 
I am very fond, fonder even than of spinning, that is 
to say, trolling. Few anglers nowadays seem to employ 
this method, though it is one of the oldest recorded ways 
of pike-fishing in England and inspired a book called 
The Complete Troller so long ago as 1682. The trouble 
probably is that till comparatively recently trolling 
remained very much what it was when Robert Nobbes 
sang its praises in that old book, a method by which the 
pike was enticed to gorge the bait entirely, and so had 
to be killed whatever its size. If trolling were still as 
destructive as that there would, of course, be nothing 
to be said for it, save as a keeper’s device in trout or 
salmon fisheries. On ordinary coarse fish waters gorge- 
hooks are now very properly barred as unsportsmanlike. 

There are, however, now various forms of snap- 
tackle which can be used for trolling, and which 
make the bait behave just as the old leaded 
gorge-hook did but enable the angler to strike as 
soon as a pike takes hold just as he would with a spinning 
flight. One of them, which is shown in the accompanying 
figure, was worked out for me nearly twenty years ago by 

Messrs. Farlow and Co. (10, Charles Street, St. James’s 

Square, S.W. 1), and is supplied by them under the name 

of the ‘‘ Avon ”’ tackle. I have used it ever since, and 

have found that it will do all that is required, while it is 
very simple to adjust. One can have leads and hooks of 
different sizes to suit large or small baits, and the tackle 
is mounted on “* wire-gimp,’’ which is more trustworthy 
than the old gimp used to be, besides being less visible 
in the water. 
The mode of fishing a bait mounted on this tackle is to 
let it shoot down head-foremost into the depths, draw 
it up for some distance, let it shoot down again, and so 
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to continue till all the water within reach has been 
explored. One finds that in practice it is by no means 
all straight up and straight down. The bait will shoot 
off at various unexpected angles and will cover quite a 
lot of water in its excursions. There is no doubt as to 
these swift, erratic movements stirring up the pike, and 
it is no small advantage that one can fish al: sorts of 
places, holes under banks, 
openings in the weeds, and 
so on, which a spinning 
bait could not search pro- 
perly, if at all. Equally, if 
one wants to do so, one can 
cast the bait out a long way 
and work it gradually back 
just as if it were a spinning 
bait, but keeping up the 
sink-and-draw motion with 
the point of the rod. 

The actual manipulation 
of the bait was, of course, 
much the same with the old 
dead-gorge hook, but if an 
angler had a “‘ run”’ in those 
days he used to take out 
his watch and allow the fish 
an easy ten minutes before 
he took any further action beyond giving it line to go 
whither it would. The ten minutes over, he would 
conclude that the bait was swallowed, and then would 
tighten up to see. Sometimes it was not swallowed at 
all, and the pike had merely been holding it thoughtfully 
in its mouth. Sometimes, though the bait was swal- 
lowed, the gimp proved to be inadequate, and was 
bitten through. Sometimes the valuable minutes were 
accorded, not to a pike at all, but to some under-water 
object—an old branch or an eel-basket or something 
equally deceptive, which had pretended to be one. The 
old trolling in certain respects was decidedly inferior to 
the new, apart from questions of fishery management. 
The only advantages it had were that the bait would 
work better in weedy places, and that, possibly, the 
inconspicuous position of the hooks, set close against 
the bait’s head, gave a pike greater confidence in taking 
it. Iam not sure as to this second advantage. Pike do 
not lack confidence if they are on the feed. If they are 
not, and only take a bait to hold it in their mouths in 
the way described, the new form of tackle would give 
one a much better chance of hooking them. 

There is one other point in regard to which this plan 
of snap-trolling deserves to be considered. At the 
beginning of this meditation I touched on the question of 
big baits and on the difficulty of spinning with them. 
It would not be nearly so hard to use a big bait in the 
trolling fashion, because one need not make long casts, 
and a powerful pike-rod would be up to the work of 
dropping it quietly into the water and working it up 
and down when there. The tackle might have to be 
somewhat modified for a very big bait, but the hooks 
need not be much larger: it would merely be a question 
of adjustment. 

And a word may perhaps be said as to the nature of 
such big baits. I have said that sprats and smelts are 
well-approved lures for pike. Why should we not try 
other sea fish, especially small mackerel’ A big pike 
which has acquired a taste for cannibalism would surely 
regard a mackerel with considerable interest, for it 
would look to him like a near relation with something 
unusual in its appearance. I have never heard of 
anyone trying mackerel as pike baits, but I mean to do 
so myself in the course of the coming winter, if I can 
get some of a suitable size, and I have a good deal of 
hope that the experiment will yield results. 
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OULD the truth be as- 
certained I think it 
would appear that 

much more money is lost by 
backers of horses in the month 
of November than in the same 
space of time at any other 
period of the season. Black 
Ascots are far from being 
unknown. One would suppose 
that there is no meeting where 
the form ought to come out 
so correctly as Goodwood, and 
this for several reasons: partly 
because of the time of the 
year, partly because the going 
is almost invariably good, 
partly again because most of 
the races bring out good 
horses and they run more true 
to form than others of inferior 
class. Nevertheless, most of 
us have experienced very bad 
Goodwoods. But memories 
of November racing chiefly 
call to mind large fields 
resulting in the victories of 
outsiders, often of the variety 
called rank. In our mind’s 


eye we see them coming 
Racing in 
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to the fore through the 
damp mist, kicking up 
muddy clods as they 
splash through the 
swamp, while rain falls 
unintermittently and 
men slip and slide about 
the rings and about the 
paddock if they venture to pay it a visit. It is not always 
so, needless to say. There are actually decent days in 
November, but I am speaking of the picture first pre- 
sented when one speaks of the autumn meetings at 
Warwick, Derby, Manchester and elsewhere. 

One would be inclined to suppose that winners would 
be hardest to find in the Spring. Except the compara- 
tively small proportion that have been jumping hurdles, 
horses have not been out for several weeks; some will 
have lost their form, whilst on the other hand a few may 
have improved so much that they upset all calculations. 
This form can only be tested by trials, and these are 
not seldom untrustworthy. Another thing which might 
be supposed to make spring forecasts more difficult is 
that hundreds of two-year-olds, necessarily out for the 
first time, have to be considered. Last season there 
were 1,542. It is safe to assume that a not inconsiderable 
number of these young ones will fall short of what their 
home gallops have suggested, if only for the reason that 
they run green. In the Autumn, on the contrary, there 
seems to be the form of the year for guide—it is necessary 
of course, to be wary of horses who have had enough 
of it and gone stale, but this can be detected by the 
experienced observer. The “‘ book ’’ makes plain what 
one has to anticipate in November—anticipations which 
are as a very general rule hopelessly incorrect. 

To touch on a few details. Last year at the Manchester 
Autumn Meeting, on the first day, not a single favourite 
won. Winners started at 100 to 8, 20 to I, 100 to 8 
again, 9 to 2, 6 to 1, and 8 to 1, thus constituting much 
about a typical day. On the second afternoon again 
every favourite was beaten, on the third two actually 
won; that is two in sixteen races. At Derby things 
were better: a favourite won on the first day, two on 
the second, one on the third. At Warwick two won on 
the first day, none on the second, one onthe third. Now, 
omitting November, throughout the year a proportion 
of about four favourites win in slightly over nine 
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races. This calculation has 
frequently been made, and the 
results are curiously similar. 
At the three meetings we 
have been examining it will 
be perceived that nine favour- 
ites won in fifty-four races. 
There are, of course, sur- 
prises in the other direction, 
one of which I will recall. 
It was formerly my habit to 
talk over the card with that 
soundest of judges, the late 
Sam Darling, than whom one 
could not have found a better 
guide, philosopher and friend. 
At Newmarket, on the Friday 
of the Houghton Meeting of 
1909, a year memorable for 
the fact that King Edward 
won the Derby with Minoru, 
rain had fallen continuously, 
and whilst all the ground was 
heavy some of it resembled 
morass. ‘* You musn’t bet 
to-day,’” Sam Darling  re- 
marked when I met him in 
the Birdcage, “‘ with the going 
as it is, anything might 


happen!’’ What did 
November 
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happen was that only 
in one race was the 
favourite beaten. 
Tressady, trained by 
Sam Darling, who 
would have regarded 
the son of Persimmon 
as a racing certainty on 
sound turf, won the Houghton Stakes ; Duchess 
Christine failed in the Criterion Nursery; but Sir 
Martin, the American-bred colt who started favourite 
for the Derby and fell in the course of the race, won the 
Durham Stakes; Sunbright, a second from Sam 
Darling’s stable, won the Free Handicap from Winkipop ; 
Galleot won the Queensberry Handicap ; and Islington 
Green, who shared favouritism with Raytoi, carried off 
the Final Plate, with which racing always ends for the 
season, as the name implies. If we are to have absolute 
accuracy it might be noted that the Houghton Meeting, 
of which I have been speaking, took place at the end of 
October, but bears, nevertheless, upon the uncertainty 
of racing, which for some mysterious reason is called 
slorious.”” 

In November horses have practically run through 
their engagements. There remain the Autumn Plate 
at Newbury, a couple of races at Liverpool, and two 
more at Leicester; for the rest Handicaps, including, 
of course, Nurseries, furnish most of the sport which 
goes on from year to year with little alteration. Windsor 
comes first, providing no race with a name which con- 
jures up recollections, and Newbury follows with the 
Ormonde Plate on the first day, as well as a Nursery 
of sufficient value to secure a good field. Last year 
the latter was won by Lord of Burleigh, a colt who has 
by no means redeemed his two-year-old promise. Of 
course, he was not favourite, that position having been 
occupied by another. The result of the Ormonde 
Plate now appears not a little curious. It was won by 
His Majesty’s Will Somers, who beat the favourite by 
a neck at weight for sex, that favourite having been 
none other than Tetrabbazia. Will Somers may be said 
to have done well in the present season : he has carried 
the Royal colours to the front in three races; but if he 
were in the Cambridgeshire he would be a great many 
pounds below Tetrabbazia, to whom no less a weight 
than gst. 1lb. has been awarded. The Newbury Autumn 
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Handicap, set for the second day, is included among 
he ‘‘ Great Races” in “ Ruff’s Guide,’’ but unless 
oyal Realm be counted, since its institution in 1907 it 
has never fallen to a good horse. As to which, however, 
comparatively few of these Newbury Autumn Handicaps 
have been run, as they were abandoned for the four 
gyears of the war. Last year North Waltham just managed 
to win. 

Lincoln and Liverpool occupy a week between them 
early in the month, though it is not equally divided as 
in the Spring, Lincoln having to be content with two 
days in November. There is no very special event in 
the programme, the two most valuable prizes being 
the Great Tom Plate and the Lincoln Autumn Handicap, 
which latter was abandoned last year in consequence of 
frost. At Liverpool, as usual, there is much money to 
be won, and good horses are in the habit of going to win 
it. The Knowsley Nursery on the first afternoon is worth 
some £1,300, one of the most valuable, if not actually 
the most, event of this description in the Calendar. 
Pondoland won it from Mr. Washington Singer’s speedy 
filly Leighon Tor. It seems somewhat strange at the 
present time that Air Balloon should have been made to 
receive 15lbs. from Harrier in the Lancashire Handicap, 
which Harrier won from Mr. A. R. Cox’s colt by a couple 
of lengths. Air Balloon is very near the top of the 
handicap, and has obviously made abnormal improve- 
ment. 

The Friday at Liverpool sees the decision of the 
Autumn Cup, which last year I think may be said to have 
included one of the many occasions during the season 
when the best horse did not win. This best horse was 
Blue Dun, who by the luck of the race was beaten half-a- 
length by Crevasse, though it is always considered in 
accordance with the fitness of things that Lord Derby 
should win Liverpool Cups! One of the puzzles about 
this trophy is the frequency with which it has fallen to 
the same horse on more than one occasion, notwithstand- 
ing that there appears to be nothing in the course 
calculated to suit any animal’s peculiarity. It is easy to 
understand why horses of certain formation do best 
down-hill, whilst others are seen to the greatest advantage 
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when there is an ascent to the finish. There are no 
peculiarities about the Liverpool course to account for 
the circumstance that horses are so apt to repeat their 
victory. China Cock, however, won no fewer than four 
of these Cups ; Lady Rosebery was twice victorious—I am 
speaking of the Spring, Summer and Autumn Cups; 
Chaucer won two of them, as did Santeve and Special 
Licence ; and I rather think I have left out one or two 
others who might be named. The Summer Cup is among 
the oldest races in the Calendar, dating from 1828. 
Perhaps the Autumn Cup is the most distinguished, for 
it has fallen to horses of special note. Beeswing is a name 
never to be forgotten in connection with North Country 
sport, she having been well nigh invincible. Sterling, the 
sire of Isonomy, fully justified his name by his per- 
formances. Belphcebe, the late Duke of Devonshire’s 
one classic winner, won the Liverpool Cup of 1878, 
followed in the list by Master Kildare, memorable as the 
sire of Melton. Thebais is another not easily to be for- 
gotten. In 1886 Melton followed his sire’s example, 
winning with the heavy burden of gst. 3lb., which was 
surpassed by La Fléche, who took the Cup in 1893 with 
gst. 6lb. In 1896 it went to Count Schomberg, one of a 
select number who could not be put in the wrong place. 
He won not only on the flat but over fences and over 
hurdles ; moreover he had both exceptional speed and 
exceptional staying power. I imagine him to be unique 
in racing history as having started almost favourite for 
the six-furlong Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, and having 
twice won the Goodwood Cup over a distance of two 
miles five furlongs, a course only exceeded in length by 
a single flat race under Jockey Club Rules, the Alexandra 
Plate at Ascot. It should be added perhaps that for one 
of these Goodwood Cups Count Schomberg was allowed 
to walk over. I am not sure that My Dear ought not to 
be mentioned with the famous mares of whom I have 
spoken. 

In 1920 this Autumn Cup was won by Square Measure, 
Mr. Reid Walker’s good horse seeming to afford proof 
that he could not well have lost the Cambridgeshire had 
the race been run; for the Houghton Meeting was 
abandoned in consequence of industrial trouble. It 
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appears that a great many backers of horses had taken 
as a double event Bracket for the Cesarewitch and Square 
Measure for the Cambridgeshire. I had done so myself 
at the comfortable odds of a 100 to 1, and I think I am 
right in saying that Mr. Reid Walker had the same 
double event to win £10,000. Bracket won at Newmarket, 
and at Liverpool Square Measure readily beat what 
appeared to have been his most dangerous Cambridge- 
shire opponents. It is needless to say the steeplechases, 
including the Sefton, and a valuable hurdle race, form 
special attractions at the Liverpool Autumn Meeting. 

There is nothing of particular importance at Leicester, 
but Derby as a rule provides notable sport. Last year 
His Majesty missed the £1,000 Chesterfield Nursery by 
less than a length with Joss House, a colt who developed 
the exasperating habit of occupying that position. As a 
two-year-old he was out in seven races, finishing second 
in five of them, and he has kept it up during the present 
season as a three-year-old by running second thrice. 
Behind him in receipt of 3lb. was amongst others Royal 
Lancer, winner of the St. Leger. But the race which 
attracts most attention at Derby is, however, the Cup, 
which used to be run over the mile till in 1905 an addi- 
tional six furlongs was added to the course. There was 
more class about the horses who were victorious over 
the shorter distance. This was the first race in which 
Best Man really displayed his merit, by winning from a 
field, which included Raeburn, who shortly before had 
beaten the mighty Isinglass. Best Man was receiving 
8lb. from the Duke of Portland’s colt, whom he beat by 
three lengths and a neck. Laodamia, a really good mare, 
who was sadly mismanaged during her racing career, 
won in 1895; La Sagesse, who had won the Oaks the 
previous season took the Cup in 1896, as did Eager, one 
of the very best of his day, in 1897. Of recent winners 
it may be noted that William’s Pride, who scored in 
1914, is the dam of Town Guard, regarded as the best 
two-year-old of the 
season. 
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Carlton in 1887, Claymore in 1888, Parlington in 1890, 
and for a long while it was regarded as more than 
probable that he would have yet another winner in 
Madame d’Albany, who had won the Liverpool Autumn 
Cup. I was privileged at that time to stand in with the 
Manton stable commissions. I received a telegram from 
my friend in the stable to tell me that he had backed 
Lily of Lumley for me, having come to the conclusion 
that she would beat the Manton filly, as she did. Of 
these Manton horses it would be difficult to say whether 
Corrie Roy or Carlton was the better. The colt had the 
huge burden of gst. 12lb., and the stable commissioner, 
the late George Reynolds, was wholly incredulous as to 
the ability of Carlton to carry it. When he received his 
instructions from the Duke of Beaufort, Reynolds 
replied, ‘‘ Surely your Grace does not think that this is 
another Isonomy!”’ that horse having had gst. 1alb. 
when he won the Manchester Cup seven years pre- 
viously. He was told that Carlton was probably good 
enough to win, as he did. Ravensbury, the constant and 
invariably unsuccessful rival of Isinglass, won with 
gst. 4lb., a weight carried also by St. Maclou. Chal- 
eureux, who won in 1898, holds his place in racing 
history as the sire of the Derby and Oaks winner, 
Signorinetta. In writing last month of Lord George 
Dundas, I touched upon the Manchester November 
Handicap two years ago when he trained his facher’s 
Pomme de Terre. 

Lingfield clashes with Manchester, sometimes on the 
last two days of the season, this year only on the last day, 
and I have omitted to mention two new events which 
add distinction to the Hurst Park Autumn Meeting in 
the middle of the month. The former of these is indeed 
a repetition of an exceptionally interesting race last 
year, the Hurst Park Great Two-Year-Old Stakes of 
£100 each, p.p. with £1,000 added. Twelve months ago 
this was won by Sicyon, beating his stable companion 

Pondoland, as many 


In writing of the 
discomforts of rac- 
ing in November 
I had chiefly Man- 
chester in my head. 
Here are valuable 
Nurseries, the event 
of the meeting 
however being the 
November Handi- 
cap, which used to 
be famous for the 
successes of the 
Manton stable in 
the days of the pres- 
ent Alec Taylor’s 
father. He trained 
Corrie Roy in 1883, 
Keir the following 
season, his own 
Stourhead in 1886, 
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observers imagined 
on sufferance. The 
race is to be re- 
peated, and there 
is another, the 
Hampton Court 
Great Three Year 
OldScakes,a sweep- 
stakes of 56 
sovereigns, each 
with £1,000 added, 
which might well 
be one of the 
eventsof the season. 
These races. will 
have closed long 
before this number 
of the Magazine is 
published and add 
much importance 
te Racing in 
November. 
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NPORTING kit, and the importance of choosing 
what is correct, as well as the most serviceable 
and comfortable, is a problem that faces every 
man at one time or another. Most men detest new 
clothes, but unfortunately there is no way out of the 
lifficulty, although it is true that well-worn sporting 
kit is infinitely more comfortable. With the exception 
of hunting kit, it is possible to wear new clothes about 
one’s house or place so as to get them into the shape 
of the body and destroy that new feeling. On the other 
hand, hunting kit always has to be so spick and span 
at the beginning of a day that new clothes are never 
really conspicuous. The only difficulty, as I have 
already said, is in the comfort and easy fit; however, by 
choosing articles which have been proved as being the 
best of their kind such trouble can largely be obviated. 


Hunting Kit 


The double-breasted swallow-tail or claw-hammer 
coat having a high waist-line (this latter, by the way, 
prevents wrinkles when the wearer is in the saddle) is 
easily the most fashionable sort of coat, particularly if 
worn with a primrose Tattersall waistcoat cut extra 
long, showing at least four or five inches below the coat 
at the waist and about three-quarters of an inch above 
the opening at the neck. For those who do not like 
the pink coat, the only alternative is a grey or black 
morning-coat with short skirts having plenty of flare— 
the latter enabling the skirt to set gracefully when the 
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wearer is mounted. The slanting pockets in the skirt 
should have flaps; they are very practical, and add a 
smart appearance. 

The best of all breeches is undoubtedly that made 
from white buckskin or antelope, cut full about the 
thigh and skin-tight at the knee, four buttons close 
together on the inside of the leg. The breeches may be 
made with either a fall or fly front; the former is con- 
sidered the more comfortable. If one does not possess 
a good valet or a man who thoroughly understands the 
art of cleaning hunting breeches, then white moleskin 
or cantoon is next best. Here I may add that it is 
impossible to clean breeches properly without trees. 
Before leaving this subject I would repeat that hunting 
breeches must be cut close or skin-fitting at the knee, 
otherwise chafing is certain. 

Black soft-legged hunting boots, having fairly thick 
soles, good firm heels and coloured tops, are correct 
with this kit. Hunting boots should be cut high on 
the outside of the leg and slope down towards the inside, 
to prevent their catching in the flap of the saddle. This 
tip will be found to give greater comfort between the 
knee and the saddle. Spurs should be short-necked and 
worn high on the bcot. 

For “‘ rat-catchers ’’ nothing is smarter than chamois 
or golden brown Bedford cord breeches with buckskin 
strappings to match, four white pearl buttons at the 
knee, on the inside; a whipcord riding jacket, having 
two or three buttons, single-breasted lapels, outside 
breast pocket, the coat cut long-waisted, and plenty of 
spring in the skirt, which should have a long slit or 


WITH THE PYTCHLEY 


Syort and General 


Hunting kit always has to be so spick and span that new clothes are never really conspicuous 
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vent at the back with a 
fairly deep  underlap. 
Such a coat, cut from 
grey, brown or any other 
dark colour whipcord, 
will be found good- 
looking. Leggings and 
laced boots are general, 
but the best boot is a 
black soft-legged one 
with black patent leather 
tops, and the hat a black 
hunting bowler. 

When one is out with 
a second horse it is a 
good idea to carry a 
riding mac. I haveseen 
some excellent coats in 
a very light weight 
which have the usual 
legstraps and are cut on 
the proper riding-coat 
lines. Of course, if one 
motors or trains to the 
meet, thena fur-lined or 
ordinary thick fleece 
frieze or leather 
motoring coat is essen- 
tial. The tall silk 
hunting hat should 
always have a_ black 
llama band. 

To make the best- 
looking and most 
comfortable hunting 
stock, take a strip of 
white linen, Oxford or 
silk and linen, at least 


FOR MOTORING 
A thick Fleece Frieze 


Aquascutum 
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fifty-six inches long a 
nine inches broad. Ha 
the edges whipped ; 
they are hemmed a ridg 
is formed which is i 
clined to show throug 
Lay this strip on a tabl 
and fold it three time 
lengthways, first the tw 
outer edges to the centre 
then down the middld 
Press with the hand o 
an iron, if handy. I 
will then be found tha 
the width of the striy 
is two-and-a-quarte 
inches wide, and tha 
there are four thicknesse; 
of material. Place th 
centre of the strip at th¢ 
collar-stud, throw 
ends behind the neck 
crossing one over thd 
other. One side wil 
balance, whilst the othe 
must be twisted once, 
thus forming a lock, 
Then both ends can be 
brought to the front and 
tied in the ordinary 
hunting stock or in what 
is called a fall tie. By 
this I mean one fold 
over the lower one, the 
latter forming a 
padding. The stock 
can then be held in 
position by a gold safety 


ONE OF LORD LONSDALE’S SHOOTING PARTIES 


[Sport and Genera 


Soft spongy Shetlands, Homespuns and Harris tweeds are the best kind of material. Plus fours are extraordinarily popular 
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A BUSINESS-LIKE PARTY AT PONTRESINA 


Sport and Genera 


Suits made from Gabardine or thoroughly waterproofed material ; double or single breasted jackets ; collars that can 
be buttoned tight around the neck 


pin. This is the only hunting stock which is straight all 
the way round and never moves. There are many 
kinds of hunting stocks—some starched, others having 
celluloid slips. White is the only colour permissible. 

Shirts can be of any woollen material. Personally, 
I consider cream or white flannel best. Many hunting 
men I have talked to do not believe in any kind of gadget 
for holding the skirts of the shirt down; such ideas are 
inclined to ruck, and are not comfortable to ride in. 

In the matter of underclothing, the undervest may 
be of silk or wool, but silk drawers are best of all. They 
should be seamless, and have an adjustable belt-band 
at the waist. This latter gives the utmost amount of 
support. Those ribbed from the knee to the ankle fit 
the leg closest. Silk stockings are best, those having 
merino or cashmere feet will be found the warmest. 

If one likes a cardigan, they are to be had in lemon 
and hunt pink shades. There is a light-weight Shetland 
wool which is excellent, and equally as warm as heavier 
garments. Good riding gloves are a necessity; those 
having holdfast grips are best on wet days, particularly 
if one has a pulling horse. Sac top hand-stitched leather 
gloves in lemon shades with special fingers, the seams 
of which grip the reins, are very smart. There are also 
knitted cotton in white or yellow which many men 
swear by. 


Golfing and Shooting Clothes 


Clothes for golfing and shooting are closely allied 
except perhaps that those worn for shooting should not 
be loud in pattern or colour. The day of the tucked, 
pleated and belted jacket is over, most men showing 
preference for an easy-fitting lounge, which may have 
patch or ordinary pockets. The back should be loose, 
easy-fitting, and the omission of a vent is suggested, as 
it is inclined to flap around in the wind. Soft, spongy 
Shetlands, homespuns and Harris tweeds are the best 
kind of material. Plus fours are extraordinarily popular, 
but do not suit all littke men—sometimes they are 


inclined to dwarf the figure. Ordinary lounge trousers 
with permanent turn-ups are better. 

Sweaters, which may or may not have sleeves, are a 
very important detail. I have lately seen a jumper 
which pulls on over the head, shaped to the body, and 
has no sleeves : it is undoubtedly much more comfortable 
than one buttoning down the front and having sleeves. 
On the other hand, many men nowadays play golf in 
a sleeved coat-sweater. For them it is possible to get 
a sweater having the sleeves and back made of the same 
material as the front. 

Golfing and shooting stockings are now to be had 
in many weights; recently silk and wool hose have 
been produced, with great success. Cashmeres and 
brushed wool are still to the fore. Self-colour ribs, also 
heather and plain effects, are popular patterns, followed 
closely by what is termed the Sanquhar pattern. 

For golfing wear I can thoroughly recommend a light- 
weight golfing shoe having soles and heels made from 
crépe rubber. They are absolutely waterproof, delight- 
fully light, and one does not tire so readily. For 
shooting, boots or shoes that have received many a coat 
of dubbin are best. Needless to say, they should be 
thoroughly waterproof. Well-cut gaiters are essential. 
Shooting men are again wearing a bronze green soft felt 
hat; on the other hand, the tweed hat and cap are 
always good form. 

Where shirts are concerned I think taffeta, wool, or 
silk-and-wool materials in self-colours or stripes are 
excellent, and one cannot better a foulard tie, either bow 
or Derby shape. For golfing wear, regimental, school, 
or club ties are equally good. 


Swiss Winter Sports 


The great ambition of every man proceeding to the 
winter sports is to take the minimum amount of kit and 
yet have sufficient changes and be properly turned out. 

Last year in Switzerland I saw many notable 
departures, and here I must make mention of and 
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illustrate Lord Wodehouse, whose workmanlike kit, are better-looking than plus fours or wide breeches. 
consisting of a pair of corduroy riding breeches, thick An ordinary sports sweater or sports jacket answers 
black boots which were laced to the knee, a grey sweater nicely. It is a good plan to include at least three 
and a leather belt or four sweaters. 


round the waist, was 
the envy of many 
men. Here, in my 
opinion, is ideal 
ski-ing kit; nothing 
to catch in the wind 
or impede one’s pro- 
gress. Next best are 
suits made from 
gabardine or such 
thoroughly water- 
proofed material with 
double or single 
breasted jackets, 
the collars of which 
should if necessary 


Plenty of stockings, 
all of the thickest 
kind, should be in- 
cluded, for one is apt 
to get wet feet, even 
though boots are 
thoroughly water- 
proofed. Puttees are 
splendid, particularly 
for ski-ing. For the 
devotee of skating I 
suggest regulation 
skating boots, with 
the skates attached. 
Camel-hair fleecy 
muffiers in white or 


button tight up any colour are in- 
around the neck. valuable, likewise 
Knickers and trousers perfect-fitting woollen 
are both worn, but gloves. Many 
personally Ipreferthe ae changes of under- 
former. Judhpore clothing are essential. 
riding breeches are Under the heading 


excellent. of evening clothes I 


For skating, riding q find a dinner suit 
breeches or tight- does duty for all 
fitting knickers occasions. 


NOT TOO 
ORNAMENTAL 
TO BE USEFUL 

Corduroy riding 
breeches, thick 
black boots laced 
to the knee, grey 
sweater and 
leather belt. 


Topical 


THE COUNTRY SQUIRE 
Sir WILi1AM Ross’s PAINTING OF SIR FRANCIS BURDETT 


The Sir Francis Burdett, whose portrait as a country squire forms this month the cover picture of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE, has 
many better-known titles to historic recollection. The portrait painted by Sir William Ross, R.A., hangs now in the National 
Gallery, but it has been longer in arriving there than the fame of Sir Francis in his own day should have rendered likely, for he 
was an opponent of Pitt, a great advocate of Parliamentary reform, and he denounced flogging in the Army and corruption in 
Parliament with a vigour which twice brought him within a prison’s walls. His denunciation of the state of English prisons was 
one of the results, and a wholesome one. He was the Burdett who married Sophia Coutts, the daughter of the banking house 
of that name, and thus laid the wealthy foundation of the Burdett-Coutts family. He came of a Wiltshire stock, and was a country 
squire by birth if a politician by choice. The Sir William Ross who painted him was better known as a miniature painter to 
whom Queen Victoria and her mother, the Duchess of Kent, sat, as well as Prince Albert and Queen Adelaide. 
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From His GRACE THE DUKE oF RUTLAND, K.G. 


Belvoir Castle, 
Grantham, 
October 8th, 1922. 


My DEAR ALFRED WATSON, 

It is in my mind that a good many years ago I was honoured 
by the Editorial request to write an article for the BADMINTON 
MacazIne, which was then on the point of being put before 
the public. I joyfully agreed to do so, and, if I remember 
rightly, the first article in the first number of the BADMINTON 
was mine. Furthermore, you were good enough to accept 
other contributions from me for that Magazine on several 
other occasions. 

In consequence I have always felt much interest in the 
BADMINTON and its welfare. 

May I therefore venture to congratulate you on the excellent 
appearance of the Magazine in its new form? The cover is 
effective, and the contents attractive. I am sure that you 
will keep the subject-matter which appears in it up to its 
former high level, and will see that it always differentiates 
between the views of the ‘‘ sportsman” and the “ sporting 
man.’’ Those views are widely apart. 

I wish the newly launched BADMINTON a happy and 
prosperous voyage. 


Yours very truly, 
RUTLAND. 


From Lorp WOoOLAVINGTON. 


25, Berkeley Square, W. 1, 
October 5th, 1922. 


Dear Mr. WATSON, 

I thank you very warmly for your letter and for the copy 
of your new BADMINTON. I have for many years taken your 
admirable Magazine, which I always read with the greatest 
interest and pleasure. The new departure in the get-up of 
the Magazine I think is a vast improvement, and I am sure 
will be very much appreciated by your friends and subscribers. 
I hope that it will be the means of very largely extending its 
circulation. 

With my kindest regards and best wishes, 

Believe me, yours very sincerely, 


WOOLAVINGTON. 


From Mrs. Du Boutay. 


West Grinstead Park, 
Horsham, 
October 1oth, 1922. 


Dear Mr. WATSON, 

My father, Mr. J. P. Hornung, has been ill for the last 
two months and is unable to attend to any correspondence ; 
he asks me to thank you for your !etter and to say that he has 
been regularly receiving a monthly BADMINTON through a 
local club, but it is a very different publication from the one 
you have sent him and for which he will be delighted to 
subscribe if you will ask the publishing company to send him 
the necessary paper. My uncle, E. W. Hornung, often used 
to mention you to my father in terms of much regard and 
esteem. Any publication edited by you deserves the support 
of all worthy of the name of sportsmen, and my father wishes 
the new series of the BADMINTON the very best success, which 
he is certain it will attain, being edited by you who have 
done so much to uphold all that is best in British sport. My 
father hopes to have the pleasure of meeting you when he 
gets about again. 


Yours very truly, 
BLANCHE Du Bou.ay. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 
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From Lorp PENRHYN. 


Wicken Park, 
Stony Stratford, 
October 8th, 1922. 
My WATSON, 

Many thanks for the copy of the new series of the 
BADMINTON, full of interesting matter to anyone connected 
with any form of sport. This ought to ensure its success in 
the new shape in which it is now issued; and I trust that 
good luck may attend your venture. 


Yours sincerely, 
PENRHYN. 


From Lorp DEWAR. 


Dewar House, 
Haymarket, S.W. 1, 
October 1oth, 1922. 
Mr. WATSON, 

I am in receipt of your favour of the 3rd October, and have 
to congratulate you upon the magnificence of the October 
number of the BADMINTON—a Magazine that is much in 
request. The copy is excellent; the articles cover a large 
field in sport and are most interesting and instructive; the 
pictures are sharp and appear to be the last word in photo- 
grapher’s art. I do hope it will have a long and successful 
career continuing to record sporting events, cs it has done 
for so many generations. 
Believe me, yours faithfully, 


DEWAR. 


From Sir H. CuNLiIrFE OWEN, BART. 


Westminster House, 
7, Millbank, London, S.W. 1, 
October oth, 1922. 


My pEAR WATSON, 

I am charmed with the new issue of the BADMINTON 
MacazinE and congratulate you most heartily on a publica- 
tion so interesting to al! lovers of sport. ; 

Wishing the Magazine and its Editor the prosperity they 
so well deserve. 

Believe me to be, with kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
H. CUNLIFFE OWEN. 

AtFreD E. T. Watson, Esq., 

Windsor House, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 4. 


From Sir EpwarpD HUuLTON, BarRT. 
46 and 47, Shoe Lane, 
London, E.C. 4, 


October 6th, 1922. 
My DEAR WATSON, 

I think the new issue of BADMINTON splendid. I think 
it is a great improvement on the old form. I find it most 
interesting. 

I heartily wish you great success with it. 

With kind regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
EpwarD HULTON. 
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A HANDBOOK OF WINE. How to Buy, 
Serve, Store and Drink. 


By W. J. Todd. 
Jonathan Cape, 11, Gower St., London, 1922. 


EW things in the region of domestic economy are sadder 

than to see really choice wines consumed by men who 

have not the faintest appreciation of them. One thing 
sadder still is the painful spectacle of the Goth who empties 
priceless liqueur brandy into his cup of tepid coffee ; but these 
graceless malefactors are, we are happy to think, rarer than 
they used to be. Mr. Todd’s excellent little volume is, he 
tells us, designed as a practical handbook for the amateur, 
the consumer. His object is to teach his readers to appreciate 
good wine, and an extraordinary amount of sound matter 
is concisely packed into his 103 pages. The work is devoted 
to wine in general and in particular, wine for his purpose, as 
he tells us, being the fermented product of the grape. He 
states that ‘‘ the dubious ginger and the fearsome elderberry 
do not come into his survey,’’ and we should not have suspected 
him of the crime. Incidentally, a somewhat interesting ques- 
tion arises as to what is to be done with wine carried by ships 
into the three-mile limit round the American coast. Is 
it to be seized and destroyed, or what is to happen? The 
pigheadedness of the Prohibitionists renders them capable 
of any enormity. They are bent on making the whole world 
conform to their narrow ideas, and the whole world declines 
to do anything of the sort. Ructions are bound to arise, and 
no one can say where they are in the least likely to end. 

An idea seems to prevail, somewhat widely, that every wine 
improves with age. One of the many valuable instructions 
in Mr. Todd’s book contradicts this. A port or sherry, he 
says, will thrive for eighty or ninety years and more. A good 
burgundy need not be too old at forty, nor a claret even at 
fifty, while champagne is probably at its best at from twelve 
to fifteen years. He speaks sympathetically of the tragedy 
of a visit to some prized and ancient bin, and the bringing 
forth with pride of a wine that has passed its period and lost 
all its character and charm. Concerning wines in particular 
under the head of ‘* Claret Vintages,’’ we are told something 
of the origin and production of many wines with familiar 
names, and a valuable addition is a description of the yield 
and quality of vintages during the last half century. Burgundy 
is similarly treated, as are wines of Spain and Portugal, and, 
of course, champagne receives the distinguished attention it 
merits. A chapter which deserves the best attention is that 
on “ How to Buy and Store, Serve and Drink Wine.” The 
enthusiastic author gives sketches of various corkscrews and 
of the tongs designed to save the wine if any accident should 
happen to the cork. We have pictures also of funnels and of 
glasses and decanters, with advice as to the choice of them and 
explanations of why the choice should be made. Needless 
to say, brandy receives the consideration due to the emperor 
of liqueurs, with a warning against the destructive employ- 
ment of a small glass holding only the quantity to be consumed. 
Weare told, likewise, of the glasses suitable for the consumption 
of champagne ; in fact, it would be difficult to say what we are 
not told which is likely to lead to an appreciation of good wine. 


FOXES, FOXHOUNDS & FOXHUNTING. 


By Richard Clapham. 
Heath Cranton Limited, 6, Fleet Lane, 
London, E.C. 4. 


HE name of Mr. Richard Clapham will be well known 
to our readers as a frequent contributor to the Magazine, 
and also as the subject of various reviews, for he has 
been a busy compiler of works on sport. If it were possible 
to question his authority the point would be effectually settled 
by the introduction contributed by Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
Needless to say, what Lord Willoughby says “‘ goes,’’ and he 


HOME from we HILL 


has nothing but commendation for the author, singling out 
for special praise what he describes as ‘‘ the most entertaining 
essay on the British red fox.’’ It is a long time since we heard 
what Lord Willoughby calls the popular myth, that a white 
tag to the brush is the distinctive mark of the dog fox. Lord 
Willoughby thinks it would be rather diverting to put the 
question ‘‘ Can a vixen have a white tag¢’’ to members of 
the field as a meet in the Midlands. We suspect that by this 
time they would give the correct amswer. 

On another point there would not be such general accord— 
as to the average number of cubs to a litter. Mr. Clapham 
suggests four; concerning this, Lord Willoughby writes : 
““ When I was a boy I was taken by my father to a marl-pit 
near Stratford-on-Avon. In the side of the pit was a large 
hole. A man put his head to the mouth of the hole and 
whistled. Out came eleven cubs, who all began to lap milk 
out of a trough, and then turned to fighting desperately with 
each other over a tempting plate of bones.” 

Mr. Clapham is a somewhat slipshod writer, with a taste 
for split infinitives amongst cther things. It is specially 
welcome to find good English in writers on sport, partly because 
such English is rare ; but itis something at any rate if an author 
is thoroughly acquainted with his subject, and has something 
new to say about it. The headings of his chapters suggest 
information on details generally passed over in perfunctory 
fashion. There is one chapter on ‘‘ The Foxhound’s Feet,’ 
another on ‘* Nose and Tongue,” a third on ‘*‘ The Hound’s 
Hindquarters.”” Mr. Clapham does justice to the keen 
intelligence of the fox. The vixen knows that, her family 
not being over cleanly in their habits, disease would be apt 
to attack the young unless after a period they changed their 
quarters, and she takes care that the move is made before it 
is too late. As for the artfulness of the fox, Charles St. John 
is quoted as giving an instance of a captive fox who deliberately 
set himself to beguile the fowls within springing distance 
by leaving portions of his food as a bait ; incautiously they came 
within reach of his chain. Whether there are too many foxes 
is an open question, the truth being tat there are too many 
in some parts, too few in others. The writer recalls the 
statement of a Master of Hounds after a blank day to the 
effect that he “‘ had not seen a fox for a fortnight.” 

Mr. Clapham does not always express himself clearly, as, 
for instance, when he tells us that one “‘ cannot forecast what 
the state of the scent will be on any given day.” This might 
be hastily understood to mean that one could not, for instance, 
say what the state of the scent would be on Tuesday week. 
Of course, he means that on the morning of a hunting day 
one cannot tell whether the scent will be good, bad or 
indifferent. A great deal might be said as to the statement 
that “‘ there are two kinds of scent, the body scent and the foot 
scent,” the former held in suspension in the atmosphere, the 
other lying on the ground. We have heard this asserted 
and contradicted, and we hold that no one can possibly tell. 
Scent is the main mystery of fox-hunting. We are, however, 
thoroughly in accord with the author as to the effect of Hound 
Shows, and share his opinion that Peterborough, Reigate, and 
Exeter have served a useful purpose, inasmuch as for a time 
they raised the standard of foxhound excellence, but that to- 
day the shows have gone beyond the strict utility point of 
view and have given undue encouragement to breeding for 
certain show points. 

A little more attention to the correction of proofs is desirable. 
Thus, on page 205, we read of a pack of 1 inch beagles, which 
would certainly be a curiosity! Chapters on Marts and Mart- 
hunting are interesting, for the reason that so little is generally 
known of these creatures. One of the marvels of natural 
history is that in many parts of the world birds and beasts 
have the power of changing the colours of their coats and 
feathers, many of them, for instance, turning white in winter. 
‘‘ The marten retains its dark brown coat. Living amongst 
the branches of the evergreen firs, it there harmonises perfectly 
with its surroundings, and has no necessity to change the 
colour of its pelage.’”’ A not inconsiderable portion of the 
book is devoted to Fell Hounds and Fell Hunting, subiects 
on which many men who ride to hounds have little knowledge. 
The book is illustrated by some excellent photographs taken 
by the author. 
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EASTBOURNE, SATURDAY, 1920. 


Messrs. Hodder 


MY TOURNAMENTS. 
By F. R. Burrow. 


& Stoughton, 


(Hodder & Stoughton, 12s, 6d. net.) 
HE chief delight in reminiscences is having shared 

| them, so that anyone who has had the happiness of 
seeing, as Mr. Burrow has seen, first-class lawn tennis 
played since the Renshaws played it can sit down with his 
book and forget that it is November. All the old favourites 
are there, some, alas! never to return to the scenes of their 
triumphs or their trials; there are glimpses of Lawford, and 
Pim and ‘‘ Ghost’? Hamilton, and Miss Lottie Dod; and 
more than glimpses of the Dohertys, of the American invaders, 
from Dwight Davis and Miss Sutton to Tilden and Mrs. 
Mallory, as well as of more recent exponents of the most 
universal of pastimes, Shimidzu of Japan, Alonso of Spain, 
and, of course, the Frenchmen and the Frenchwoman. A 
devotee could recall these players, and even the matches 
they played, with no more intimate guidance than a pro- 
gramme and the record of results, just as a cricketer can 
be happy for a winter’s evening with old 
Wisden’s ; but Mr. Burrow has one of 
those interesting memories which recall 
the interesting things, the important game 
in a hard match, the turning-points, the 
tactics, perhaps even a decision which 
altered the course of the game—such, for 
example, as that which, having given a 
point against A. W. Gore in a champion- 
ship single with M. J. G. Ritchie induced 
the second of these players to hit the 
next service deliberately out, and as it 
turned out, to lose, at the last, a match 
heseemed certain towin. There are many 
points like this noted by Mr. Burrow’s 
practised eye, but what most makes his 
book entertaining is his capacity for re- 
membering the little things, the side-shows 
as he calls them, the jokes which give a 
salt to the serious business of tournaments 
as they do to life. Roper Barrett’s tele- 
grams, no less than his tactics, Tilden’s 
contempt for an alibi as well as his 
candour, the knickerbockers of Lewis, and 
the trousers of Gouldesborough, Wilding’s 
zest for Ruskin, as well as for exercise— 
all these are the colour and the light in 
the pictures. What most differentiates 
Mr. Burrow’s book from others of the kind 
is that whereas other storytellers usually 
confine themselves to Wimbledon and to 
other championship meetings, he_ ranges 


(From “ My Tournaments,” by F. R. Burrow. 
12/6 net.) 
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over all the provincial tournaments, frorn 
Sandown to Scarborough, Malvern to 
Tunbridge Wells, Saxmundham, Lowes- 
toft, Surbiton, Beckenham—the  eyrie 
of Barrett—Buxton, Hythe, Brighton, 
Bournemouth, and, of course, Eastbourne, 
where the tournament bears the same rela- 
tion to Wimbledon as the close to the open 
championships at golf. It is the biggest 
tournament in the world ; it had, in 1920, 
1,298 matches for its entry,a record which 
was glorious but disastrous, because of the 
rain which overwhelmed it. In 1921 the 
entries fell to 1,146, but thanks to an 
enormous improvement in the weather and 
a masterly alteration in the location of the 
gallery courts and stands, all but five 
matches were finished within the prescribed 
dates of the meeting. 


No. 3, NoTEs on ATHLETICS. 


By MEMBERS OF THE CAM- 
BRIDGE UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC 
TEAM, 1922. With a Fore- 
word by W. R. SEAGROVE. 


EMBERS of the Cambridge Uni- 

M versity Athletic Team had of 

course given their proofs before 

they were selected for the distinction, 

and they effectuallyadded to them inthe Sports. The subjects 

include General Training, Sprinting, Quarter Mile, Half Mile, 

The Mile, Three Miles, Cross Country, How to Train and Runa 

Marathon, Track and Field Events, Hurdling, Long Jumping, 

High Jumping, Putting the Weight; the authors, whose 

names mean so much, are Messrs. H. M. Abrahams, E. S. 

Burns, G. M. Butler, M. Russell Dynes, W. T. Marsh, E. D. 

Mountain, L. F. Partridge, H. L. Stallard, W. G. Tatham, 

Dr. R. Salisbury Woods. A number of photographs by 

Dr. A. Abraham, whose admirable work must be familiar 
to readers of the Magazine, are reproduced. 


MY SPORTING MEMORIES is the title chosen by 
Major-General Nigel Woodyatt for his Leaves from the Note- 
book of 2 Sportsman, which Herbert Jenkins will publish at the 
end of the month. It tells much of the lore of the jungle, and 
has many stories of thrilling encounters with tiger. A great 
feature of the book is the illustrations reproduced from actual 
photographs. These include tigers charging and a tiger actually 
mauling a pad elephant. 


EAS1BOURNE, SATURDAY, 10921. 
(From “ My Tournaments,’ by F. R. Burrow, 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 12/6 net.) 
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The Traveller—I1 


By CAPTAIN F. A. M. WEBSTER, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 


T the back of the University—hard by Carl 
Johan’s Gade—in Christiania are two Viking 
ships which take the wayfarer back more than 

eleven hundred years to the great period of Scandinavian 
seafaring. 

They are not easy to see, those Viking ships, for the 
sheds in which they lie are open only for an hour at 
mid-day ; but I was determined to look themover. Upon 
my fourth visit to the Norwegian capital I succeeded. 

There they lie, those ships, rotten, decayed and broken, 
just as they were dug up by their discoverers. They 
have seen a thousand years of life, and to-day they are 
berthed in just the sort of sheds that undoubtedly 
sheltered them when the fierce Vikings returned home 
after the grim reaping of their rich sea-harvest. 

These ships are little more than the length of an 
ordinary lifeboat from dragon’s head to stern; the 
normal crew was about forty, and the long sweeps 
played at least as great a part as the red and white 
striped sail. But in such frail craft the Scandinavian 
fleets dominated European waters for upwards of two 
hundred and fifty years. 

In 800 a.p. the Norsemen began to go westward. 
The partial conquest of England lasted a hundred and 
fifty years, the littoral of the Atlantic Ocean was raided, 
Iceland peopled and Greenland explored. Finland was 
colonised by Swedes, who crossed the Gulf of Bothnia, 
the Russian Empire founded by them in the middle of 
the ninth century, and Leif Eriksson voyaged as far 
distant as the East Coast of North America. He passed 
Cape Breton, but failed to found the colony he had 
planned. 


When one looks upon those ships in their sheds at 
Christiania and remembers all that the men who manned 
them accomplished, it is by no means difficult to under- 
stand why, although circumstances have swept the 
Northland nations from the high places of international 
politics, the hardihood of their Viking forefathers still 
survives in the Norsemen of to-day. 

The ancient spirit is exemplified to-day in the sports 
and pastimes of the Northland. 

Last February I fetched up in Christiania on Saturday, 
the 18th, eagerly anticipating the fortnight of winter 
carnival which opened that day with the Skating Cham- 
pionships at the Stadion and the Norske Skuespillesfor- 
bund Masque Ball at the Bristol Hotel, where I was 
staying, and which terminates with the still wilder 
revelry of the Kunster Karneval at the Grand Hotel, 
on Carl Johan’s Gade, some sixteen days later. Of 
these matters I have written already ; of the more serious 
aspect of Scandinavian winter sport I have yet to write. 

The World’s Skating Championships occupied two or 
three days. On the following Thursday the Ski-ing 
Championships commenced with the Long Runs, better 
described perhaps as cross-country steeplechases on 
skis, which provide the sternest possible test of fitness, 
skill, and physical endurance. 

These tests are void of the thrill which marks the 
start of an English cross-country race, at which all the 
runners line up to face the starter. In Norway therejis 
just an official, buried in furs and seated at a table (on 
which rests his stopwatch), and a long, narrow lane of 
spectators, at the end of which waits the thinly-clad 
ski-lober, who bears upon his breast a distinctive number. 


ONE OF THE TWO I,100 YEARS OLD VIKING SHIPS NOW BERTHED BEHIND THE UNIVERSITY AT CHRISTIANIA 
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Born 1820——_Still going Strong ! 


GEORGE,”’ Colnbrook. 


Another famous coaching Inn of the Bath Road. 
Original mention made of the Inn in 1066, but 
famous now as the resting place of Queen 
Elizabeth on her way from Woodstock to 
Hampton Court. 


HISTORICAL SPIRIT SERIES NO. 10, 


Johnnie Walker: “ T bow to the Good Queen Bess, Queen 
of the Golden Age.” 


Shade of Queen Elizabeth: «Your age is also golden, JouNNIE WALKER. 
Like me you are an historical spirit.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD.. ScotcH Wuisky DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
Xi. 
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WINTER SPORTS IN NORWAY 


Inclusive Tours arranged for any period to 


Finest Winter Sport Resorts 
AND 


Ski-ing Grounds in the World 


FINSE (4,000 ft.) KRISTIANIA TONSAASEN (2,000 ft.) 
GJEILO (2,600 ft.) FEFOR (2,800 ft.) 
MYRDAL HONEFOSS HAUGASTOL 


FREQUENT SERVICE from NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE to BERGEN 
by B. & N. LINE NORWEGIAN R.M.S/S. 


(Bergenske Steamship Co., Bergen, Nordenfjeldske Steamship Co., Trondhjem) 
In connection with Norwegian State Railways. 


Open sea passage 22 hours by fastest Steamer. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS AND INCLUSIVE CHARGES APPLY TO:-— 


NORWAY TRAVEL BUREAU, NORWEGIAN STATE 


B. & N. LINE N.R.M.S/S. RAILWAYS, 
21 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1 21 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 


Lavender Soap 


THE ARISTOCRAT 
OF TOILET SOAPS 


Used by the leaders of Taste and 
Fashion throughout the World. 


Exquisitely pure, it refines the 
skin and keeps the complexion 
youthful. 


Lavishly perfumed, it is one of 
the most charming of the little 
luxuries of the Toilet. 


Of all Chemists and Stores, and from 
OF 3 LARGE TABLETS. YARDLEY & CO., Leo. 


8, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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and forests. 


many places: low 
numbers have 
dropped back—some 
may even be missing 
altogether. 

There are not 
many actual physical 
accidents, but there 
fis always the danger 


a competitor 
may get off the 
beaten track and 


sink down exhausted. 
If such a catastrophe 
occurs on the route 
the danger is remote, 
for the ski-runners 
are sportsmen first 
of all, ard each will 
aid a fallen comrade, 
even if he has to 
sacrifice his chance 
of the Championship 
Gold Medal in so 
doing. 

Off the track it is 
Gifferent. The 
clothing worn is but 
little thicker than 
that adopted by the 
university athlete 
who competes at 
Iffley Road, Fenner’s, 
or Queen’s Club; 
these garments are 
sweat-soaked already, 
and the cold is in- 
tense. A man left 
alone in such evil 
case must almost 
inevitably freeze to 
death. There is yet 
another danger, that 
of falling into a deep 
snowdrift and being 
buried completely 
out of sight. 

On the next two 
days the ski-lobers, 
who have come to 
Christiania from every 
part of Scandinavia 


noon. 
mobiles 


At the given word Ne. 1 shoots forward through the 
lane of onlookers and sets out upon the eighteen-mile 
course which the judges have chosen and taped with 
red ribbons here and there to guide the competitors 
over hill and dale and waterways, by roads and fields 


At exactly one minute intervals the other competitors, 
more than a hundred in number, as a rule, set out, each 
man being carefully ‘* clocked,’’ of course. 

When the competitors return it is generally seen that 
some of the bearers of higher numbers have gone up 
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cyclists with their feet resting on 


skis attached to and 


jutting far out on either side of their machines, which 
otherwise would crash over at every turning. 

Going up to Holmenkollen by road one comes at last 
to an artificial lake, at that time of the year concealed 


by snow, on which the ski-jumpers 


glide after landing from the jump. 


finish out their long 
Hard by is a fine 


timber-built restaurant, designed in the ancient Viking 
style, the flame-mouthed dragons baring their frightful 


fangs. Above lies the course” 
which spectators were grouped in a 


William of Germany. 


THE DESCENT FROM HOLMENKOLL HILL TO THE SNOW SLOPE AND 
LAKE BELOW 


and from Finland, Russia and Central Europe also, decide 
the issue of the Short Races. 
holiday of the whole festival—Holmenkollen Day. 
Even before the dawn the thousands of people who 
intended to witness the ski-jumping began to wend their 
way along Wilhelmsveien, where stands the granite 
monolith which bears, in carved letters of gold, the 
signatures of King Oscar of Norway and the ex-Emperor 
Men, women, and children, an 
endless procession of people on skis toiling upwards to 
get good places for the contest which commences at 
Later came the sleighs and later still the auto- 
with chain-covered tyres, 


Then comes the greatest 


and the motor- 


still one has retained no fixed 
faculties are beginning to function. 
What really takes place is this: 


around the foot of 
wide horseshoe. 

The hill stretches 
up between broad 
belts of fir-trees; 
half way up a high 
bank juts out: this 
is the Step from 
which the competi- 
tors execute their 
jumps; below this 
step the snow slope 
sweeps smoothly 
down to the surface 
of the lake. 

The whole course 
is prepared with the 
same care that such 
an expert as, Say, 
Alec Nelson, would 
bestow upon the 
cinder track at Fen- 
ners, and every care 
is taken that the slope 
shall be neither too 
slippery nor too slow. 

Just before the 
competition is due 
to commence some 
expert, usually one 
of the committee, 
“trys out’’ the course, 
pronounces it good, 
and the judge goes 
to his box by the 
Step. A doleful horn 
is winded, and almost 
immediately one be- 
comes aware of a 
black speck shooting 
down incredibly fast 
from the crest of the 
hill. In a flash it 
seems that the jumper 
is below us and 
gliding across. the 
surface of the lake, 
and we realise that 
a quickening of the 
faculties is indicated. 
Again the horn 
sounds, and another 
ski-jumper _hurtles 
through the air and 
impression, but the 


The competitor on the hilltop sets himself in motion, 


slips forward with skis parallel, 
and eyes fixed upon the edge of the 


knees slightly bent, 
bank, which seems to 


be rushing upwards incredibly fast to meet him. He 


reaches the almost flat platform in 


a hushed silence, for 


critical eyes are watching him keenly, leaps far out into 


space, sometimes with body held 


still, sometimes with 


arms wildly whirling, according to his temperament and 


theory of jumping, but always wit 


and flapping like a flag in a gale. 


h garments snapping 
For a moment he 
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LEAVING THE BANK 


seems to steady himself, for all the world like a great 
hawk hovering above its prey, then he swoops downwards. 

It would appear that the art of landing supplies the 
supreme test. The skis should be parallel and pointed 


straight forward, but one foot must be advanced a little 
in front of the other ; the knees give a trifle on landing— 


to lessen the shock, one imagines. 

If the landing is properly accomplished the jumper 
shoots on down the slope until his momentum expends 
itself as he glides on to the surface of the lake. 

Despite the fact that only men of known efficiency 
who have passed preliminary tests are allowed to compete 
at Holmenkollen, falls are frequent, but accidents few ; 
occasionally a 
leg or an arm 


ignominious. The jumper loses his mid-air balance, 
lands in a wild whirl of flying limbs, and instantly 
disappears in a smothering cloud of powdery snow, 
whence he emerges damaged only in pride, but looking 
very sheepish; or he may land badly and bury the 
points of his sharp-toed skis in such a manner that 
extraneous aid is needed to “‘ unearth ’”’ him. 

As will be seen from the photographs which illustrate 
this article, ski-jumping is a sport which requires pluck 
in a very marked degree, and skill which can only be 
attained by the most amazing perseverance ; but, then, 
the Scandinavian children are put on to skis as soon 
as they can walk, and that, I suppose, is one of the main 
reasons why they 
remain unrivalled 


is fractured, and 
once a youngster 
was. killed 
through his 
broken ski-blade 
penetrating his 
body; but, 
generally such 
falls as take place 
are merely 


at the sport which 
is so essentially 
the product and 
property of the 
descendants of 
those hardy Vik- 
ings who almost 
ruled the world 
eleven hundred 
years ago. 


IN MID-FLIGHT : ARMS OUT-FLUNG, BODY BALANCED WELL FORWARD AND 
POISED FOR THE SWOOP DOWNWARDS 
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*Phone: 
Western One. 


HARRODS Ltd. 


AUCTIONEERS, ESTATE AGENTS, AND SURVEYORS, 


62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 


(OPPOSITE MAIN PREMISES.) 


Telegrams: 
“ Estate, c/o Harrods, 
London.” 


SURREY & SUSSEX BORDERS 


ADJOINING WELL-KNOWN COMMON. 
EXCELLENT HOUSE. 


Every convenience. 


LOW PRICE, £6,000 
FOR QUICK SALE. 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
occupying a good position convenient for station, post office, and 
shops. 

Hall, three reception, nine bedrooms, dressing room, two bath- 
rooms, and offices; electric light, Co.’s water and gas, main 
drainage, central heating, telephone; lodge, garage, stabling, 
outbuildings. 

BEAUTIFULLY MATURED PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
including tennis and croquet lawns, flower and rose garden, her- 
baceous borders, rockeries, productive kitchen garden, with 

glasshouses, also. 
FOUR ENCLOSURES OF EXCELLENT MEADOWLAND ; 


in all about 
FIFTEEN ACRES. 


N.B.—Additional land and a pair of capital freehold cottages can 
be had if desired. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents, 
HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, $S.W. 1. 


ADJOINING 
FAVOURITE SURREY 
COMMON 
ONLY 40 MINUTES FROM TOWN. 


. SPLENDID HOUSE. 
EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE. BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 


MODERATE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


WELL-BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 

occupying a choice position with BEAUTIFUL VIEWS, and 

CLOSE TO SEVERAL WELL-KNOWN GOLF COURSES. 

Lounge hall, three reception, seven bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, complete offices. 

LODGE. GARAGE. OUTBUILDINGS. 
MAIN DRAINAGE. COS WATER. TELEPHONE. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, 


well laid out, inexpensive to maintain, including lawn, flower beds 
and borders, formal garden, productive kitchen garden, and 
woodland ; in all about 


THREE ACRES. 


Sole Agents, HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8,W. 1 
and West Byfleet, Surrey. 


FRESH IN THE MARKET. 
FAVOURITE SUBURB. 
FEW MILES N.W. OF LONDON 
EXCELLENT HOUSE. 
High position on south side, with good views. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 


ARTISTIC GEORGIAN STYLE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, 
beautifully fitted, convenient to two stations, with a fast train service to 


TOWN. 


Three reception rooms, studio, nine bed and dressing rooms, 
two bathrooms, and excellent offices ; Co.’s water, electric light, 
main drainage, central heating, telephone. 


DELIGHTFUL MATURED PLEASURE GROUNDS, 


including tennis lawn, sunk rose garden, flower and kitchen gardens 
surrounded by a belt of fine old trees ; extending in all to about 


ONE ACRE. 
PRICE £4000 


(OR NEAR OFFER). 


Sole Agents, HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 


IDEAL HOME FOR 
A BUSINESS MAN 


Healthy suburb a few miles —_ of Town, beautiful position with 
wide views. 
VERY ATTRACTIVE DETACHED RESIDENCE, 


occupying a delightful position on the summit of a 
hill, within 20 minutes’ motor run of TOWN, and 
within easy access of three railway stations. 


Entrance hall, three reception, billiard room, seven large bed- 
rooms, dressing room, bathroom, and complete offices. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
COMPANY’S WATER AND GAS. MAIN DRAINAGE. 
WIRED FOR TELEPHONE. i 
ROOM FOR GARAGE. 


MATURED PLEASURE GARDENS, 
including lawn, flower bed and borders, and kitchen garden, with 
t 


fruit trees ; in all abou 


HALF-AN-ACRE. 
LOW PRICE £1,750 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE. 


Sole Agents, HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 


BORDERS OF 
BUCKS & MIDDLESEX 


FAVOURITE POSITION. 


PRICE ONLY £2,500 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, 
beautifully situated amidst rural surroundings; convenient for 
station, shops, ete. 
Hall, three reception, five bed- 
rooms, bathroom, and usual offices. 

STABLING AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
COMPANY’S WATER AND GAS. MODERN SANITATION, 
ATTRACTIVE PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
including 
lawn, flower garden, kitchen garden, and orchard, with about 
1,000 FRUIT TREES IN FULL BEARING. 

The whole covering an area of 


FIVE ACRES. 


HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 


A BARGAIN AT 
BUSHEY HEATH 


BEAUTIFUL VIEWS. 
HIGH AND HEALTHY POSITION. 


EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-PLACED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, 
Within easy distance of 
SHOPS, RAILWAY STATION, AND ’BUS ROUTES. 


Contains 
Hall, three reception, seven bedrooms, bathroom, and complete 
offices. 


STABLING AND COACH-HOUSE. 
COMPANY’S WATER AND GAS. MAIN DRAINAGE. 


ATTRACTIVE PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
WELL TIMBERED AND MATURED. 


PRICE ONLY £1,750 


Sole Agents, HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. J. 
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BENNETT'S TRAVEL BUREAU 


Established 1850 


The oldest Scandinavian Travel Bureau 


CurisTIANIA ~ BERGEN - TRONDHJEM - STAVANGER 
CopENHAGEN - Paris New York, ETC. 


We have 70 years’ experience in Norwegian Travel, and with 
our chain of offices in Scandinavia, are in the best position to arrange 


tours from England for the WINTER SPORTS in NORWAY. 


Quotations for inclusive travel furnished. Information and 
assistance willingly given. All arrangements for hotels, steamer 


berths, etc... MADE IN ADVANCE and TICKETS ISSUED. 


Travel arrangements and tickets to all parts of the world by 


LAND, SEA and AIR 


All enquiries dealt with by a competent English and Norwegian Staff 


Telephone : 


38, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. | MUSEUM 7684 


INSTONE AIR LINE L*? 


(ROYAL MAIL) 


DAILY SERVICE 


LONDON-BRUSSELS-COLOGNE 


Flying time to Brussels - 2% hours. 
9 99 Cologne 43 9 


The quickest route to Germany and Central Europe 


SINGLE. RETURN. 


FARES: ONDON-BRUSSELS $3 19 6 &7 70 


(LONDON-COLOGNE £5 19 6 £1010 0 


BOOK THROUGH ALL THE USUAL AGENTS, OR AT CROYDON AERODROME. 
Telephone : Croydon 2720. Extension 18. 
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ON 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. II 
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ORIENT 


Pleasure Cruises To 


NORWAY 


Visiting the Finest Fjords 


DELIGHTFUL CRUISE, FROM 2Q GUINEAS 
Sailings 5th, 19th AUGUST & 2nd SEPTEMBER 


13 DAYS’ 
By S.S. ‘“ OSTERLEY,” 12,129 Tons. 


Managers: ANDERSON, GREEN & CO. LTD., 
5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 3. 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1, and 1 AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. 


Branch Offices : 


ili, 


THE BADMINTON 


A Weekly Review of 


Politics and Literature 


SEE 


BOARDMAN 


Double-page Cartoon 
each week 


Ask your Bookseller or Newsagent 


to send you 


The Outlook 
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The NATURAL TROUT 
FLY and its IMITATION 


Being an Angler’s Record of 
Insects seen at the Waterside, and 
the Method of Tying the Flies 


By LEONARD WEST 


Illustrated with 13 Coloured Plates— 
representing 102 Flies— showing the 
Natural Fly and the Tied Imitation; 
also 94 examples of Feathers and 


Hackles, and 5 other Plates. 


“An Encyclopedia of Fishing 
Entomology.” 


It is the result of a life-time study by the 
author of “ Angling Flies,” and will be 
welcomed by all fly-fishers. 


PRESS OPINIONS : 


Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ The twentieth century 
Ronalds.” 


Scottish Field—‘‘ We cannot too highly 
recommend this beautiful and_ practical 
work to all fly-fishers, tyro and expert 
alike.” 

Liverpool Courier.—‘ An angling classic.” 

Fishing Gazette.—* It is wonderfully good.” 


American Angler.—* Inevitably must become 
generally recognised as a standard work.” 


A HANDSOME ROYAL 8VO VOL. 


Price 25/- Net. 


(PosTacE 1/-) 


Prospectus with a coloured plate will be 
sent on application. 


SPORTING BOOKS 


BRIGGS, ERNEST E. Anc inc Anp Art 
IN SCOTLAND: Some Fishing Experiences 
Related and Illustrated. 32 beautiful 
coloured plates and other sketches. A 
handsome vol. 1908. Published at 12/6, 
for postage 1/-. 

DARLING, SAM. Racinc REMINISCENCES. 
Fine photogravure plates. A handsome vol. 


Published at 21/-, for postage 
DAY, FRANCIS. BRITISH AND IRISH 


SALMONIDA, with nine fine coloured plates 
and woodcuts. Large royal 8vo vol. 1887. 
Published at 42/-, for 8/6; postage 1/-. 
It still remains one of the most valuable 
contributions to the subject extant. 

DUNCAN, STANLEY and GUY THORNE. 
THe Compete WILDFOWLER AFLOAT AND 
AsHore. Numerous illustrations. Thick 
Royal 8vo. 1911. Published at 20/-, for 
12/6; postage 

One of the best works on subject. 

GRIMBLE, A. ‘Tue Satmon Rivers oF 
ENGLAND AND WALES, with 89 photos and 
maps. Thick 8vo vol. 1913. 10/6; 
postage I/-. 

—— Tue Satmon Rivers oF SCOTLAND ; 
uniform. 10/63; postage 1/-. 

—— Tue Satmon Rivers oF IRELAND ; 

uniform. 10/63 postage 1/-. 
The author goes into every detail and 
information required for fishing the rivers ; 
they are invaluable to all salmon fishers. 
Postage on 3 vols., 1/3. 

HALFORD, F. M. Tue Dry FLy Man’s 
Hanpsook. A complete manual, including 
the Fisherman’s Entomology and _ the 
Making and Management of a Fishery.” 
Fine plates and illustrated. A handsome 
vol. of 416 pp. 1919. 25/3 postage I/-. 

KELSON, GEO. M. Tips on SaLMon FisHINc. 
With illustrations. Sm. 4to. 1901. 7/6; 
postage | /-. 

MACKEACHAN, JOHN. Tue Sport or 
FisHinc. A splendid book on fishing the 
Scottish lochs and streams. Well illus- 
trated. 1922. 10/6; postage 9d. 

MAXWELL, SIR HERBERT. Satmon anp 
Sea-TRrout FIsHinc, ETc. Coloured plates 
of flies and illustrations. 3/63 postage €d. 

RUSSELL, HAROLD. CuaLkstrEAM AND 
Moor.anD: Thoughts on Trout Fishing. 
1911. postage 6d. 

STODDART, THOMAS T. Tue ANGLER’s 
CoMPANION TO THE RIVERS AND LOcHs OF 
ScoTLanp. A handsome new edition of 
an angling classic, edited by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. Coloured and other plates. 
1922. 15/- ; postage 9d. 


All Perfectly New Copies 


WILLIAM POTTER, 30, 


Exchange Street, E. LIVERPOOL 
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THE KENNEL 


CAIRNS 


WEST 
HIGHLAND WHITES 


PUPPIES 


Brindle, red, grey and white from £6 6s. 
each, according to age and colour. 


AT STUD 
West Highland White Ch. CHUM of 
CHILDWICK. Fee £4 4s. (prepaid). 
Ch. HYSKEAR of CHILDWICK. Fee 
£3. 3s. (prepaid). 


FROGMOOR RODDY, a grey Cairn with 
dense black mask; dead game. Winner 
every time shown, including five firsts and 
Res. Ch. Cert. Fee £3 3s. (prepaid). 


MRS. G. W. 


Frogmoor Kennels, Rickmansworth 
(3 an hour’s run from Baker St., or Marylebone). 
*Phone: 75 Rickmansworth. 


WILKIN, 


Tel. 52 Broxbourne. 
30 minutes from Liverpool Street. 


LT.-COL. 
RICHARDSON’S 


PEDIGREE 


ATREDALES 


Specially trained against 
BURGLARS, 
FOR 

LADIES’ GUARDS, 
COMPANIONS, POLICE, MILITARY, 

SPORT, EXHIBITION, 

FROM 10 GUINEAS. PUPS 5 GUINEAS. 

WORMLEY aL, — RNE, 


ENTLEMEN REQUIRINGWELL- 
BRED RELIABLE GUNDOGS 
invited to call and see them tried. They 
include tender retrieving, close working, and 
steady Spaniels, also no-slip Labradors and 
flat-coated Retrievers, and reliable Setters 
and Pointers. 

To those unable to visit the Beeches, dogs 
will be sent on trial to my usual terms; also 
Terriers of all varieties, a few broken to gun. 
Ferrets (go to ground), house guards, pets. 
Stud dogs and puppies of the above, including 

Back Cockers. 

WINTON SMITH, Boreham 

Station, Elstree, M. Ry. 
Telephone, 3 Elstree. 


Wood, Herts. 
(under a_ mile), 
Established 35 years. 


FOR SALE, 
by 
BOY CHALLENGER, 
Dam WRAF, by MASTER BRE WE R. 
Born July 19th, 1922 
Dogs, 3} guineas. Bite hes, 3 guineas. 

Dr. Squire, Lockwood, Huddersfield. 
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AT STUD 


ONHAM | PETER, GOLDEN- 

HAIRED’ RETRIEVER. This grand 
working dog, from Ingestre and Culham 
strain, at stud. Magnificent PUPPIES for 
SALE by splendid working bitch; make 
excellent workers or reliable companions. 
Grandsires Noranby Campfire and Astley 
Storm.—Apply WONHAM MANOR KENNELS, 
Betchworth, Surrey. 


KERRY BLUE 
TERRIERS 


OF LEYSFIELD for SALE, silver 
blue ; shown twice ; winner first, second, 
third. Atstud. Fee £2 2s. 

NIGGER OF LEYSFIELD, dark blue; 
shown three times. Winner first, two 
thirds. 25 guineas. 

ROB OF LEYSFIELD, silver. 
and third. 30 guineas. 

All grand terriers, very typical, and good in 
all points. Approval willingly ; usual terms. 

BITCH PUP, by Rebel; six months, with 
free service Brachill of Baily. 14 guineas. 

DOG PUP, by Joe of Leysfield ; five months, 
12 guineas. 

DOG PUP, by Wagg, slightly marked tan at 
present ; age four months. 7 guineas. 

*” Those well-known winners, LEYSFIELD 

TWINK and JACK OF LEYSFIELD also 

for SALE. Only reason: overstocked. 

Apply KENNEL SECRETARY, Stone, Bucks. 


GREYHOUND SALES. 
BARBICAN REPOSITOR LTD., 
LONDON, E.C. 
HE SALES FOR THE SEASON 
1922-23 are arranged to take place on 
the dates 
December 9th, 
January 20th, 1923. 
February 24th, 1923. 
March 10th, 1923. 
April 7th, 1923. 
April 21st, 1923. 
Early entries for the December Sale are 
requested. 
_ All applications and particulars to H. G. 
STOLLERY. 


ALSATIAN WOLF DOG PUPPIES. 
EAUTIFUL LITTER OF EIGHT 
PUPPIES, by Rolf v. d. Schoneyg out of 
Valykrie, true daughter of Lucifer. Certain 
future champions. Big-boned, ideally marked. 
Price from 12 guineas. Inspection welcomed 
by appointment. 
Mrs. DIcK WREFORD-BROWN, 
Court, Ross-on-Wye. 


SPANIELS. 

OVELY PEDIGREE BLUE-ROAN 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, some 
house trained, both sexes ; will make winners 
8 guineas each. Others, not so likely to make 
winners, but are just as strong, healthy, 
sensible, and suitable as pets or for training 
to gun. 4 guineas. Approval.—W. Hunt, 

Ottershaw, Chertsey. 


OR THE MOORS.—Pointers, Setters, 
retrievers, and spaniels to HIRE or 
SELL; all guaranteed good, steady workers. 
Also teams with experienced men to work 
them if required.—ISAAC SHARPE, Inglewood, 
Keith, N.B. 


A'REDALE PUPPIES FOR SALE; 
three months old; good pedigree; 

strong, healthy puppies.—For particulars 

apply C. Hutron, Four Marks, Alton, Hants. 


JUDGE 


Winner second 


1922. 


Grendon 


SPRINGERS 


LABRADORS AND 
GOLDEN RETRIEVERS 


AN AQUALATE AND CH. RIVINGTON, 
SAM SPRINGER.” 

ERSKINE has some excellent 

SPRINGERS, Labradors, and Golden 
Retrievers for SALE; well broken and very 
promising. 

HIGHEST PEDIGREES. 
Setters, Labradors, and Aqualate Springers at 
STUD. 

All can be seen at work near London. 

25, Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 8.W. 


TWLCKNAM BAKLISH. 
AT STUD. 

SENNY DING, king of sires. Fee £10 10s. 

FARNCOMBE MINT, world famous ; sire of 
big winners. Fee £5 5s. 

TWICKNAM BARLASH, first. prize winner 
first time shown; already a sire of 
beautiful stock. Fee £4 ds. 

TWICKNAM BLISSFUL, litter brother to 
Ch. Brash Binks, a great stud force. 
Fee £3 3s. 

Some fine young stock, brood bitches and 
puppies for Sale. 
Mrs. MORLAND, 24A, Great Portland Street, 

W.1. Tel., Mayfair 3720. 


ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS. 
CG 7 R ON, Skegness, Lincoln- 

« Shire (Telephone 13 and 70), who is 
probably the largest individual BREEDER of 
SPORTING DOGS in the world, has 70 
SPRINGERS, Cockers, and other Spaniels ; 
30 Retrievers, mostly Labradors; 30 Pointers 
and.Setters; and 30 trained Terriers, com- 
panion or sport. The Springers I have bred 
for nearly 40 years, and are the same as 
supplied by me to members of the Royal 
Family, and are probably the best working 
strain alive. They are trained on my estate 
here by experienced men, and can be seen at 
work any time without appointment. Prices 
5 to 30 guineas, according to breeding and 
capabilities. I have exported dogs to all parts 
ofthe world. A few dogs can be taken to train 
or board at reasonable charges. Shipping dogsa 
speciality, without trouble to clients. A visit 
to Skegness- -on-Sea is specially courted. 


a OF WARE” COCKERS have proved 
themselves the most prepotent strain 
in the world. Winners in every country boast 
“Of Ware” sires; 42 challenge certificates 
won since the War—a record; black and 
colours. Fees 2 to 5 guineas.—Illustrated 
particulars, H. LLoyb, Ruislip. ’Phone 25. 
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Looking Backwards— 


through the years that have passed 
since childhood, how vividly we can 
recall the impressions made upon 
our minds by the pictures and 
stories which in the guise of books 
and magazines were provided for 
our instruction and entertainment ! 
How crude and unreal some of 
them were, and often morbid in 
tone ! 


Compare some of the best magazines 
of to-day with those so intimate 
with our childhood ! How we would 
have revelled in the pages of the new 
magazine for children, which is 
delighting even grown-ups with its 
riot of pictures grave and gay, and 
the equally varied features, stories 
and articles, whose appeal is so 
fresh and so sparklingly original 
and wholesome, so entirely in keep- 
ing with its name, 


TOBY. 


For TOBY is edited by a dog. We 
find that this very suggestion of 
“let's pretend’’ makes a_ very 
strong appeal to the child’s mind. 
Thousands of young readers write 
every day to Dear Toby—not to the 
Editor. To them Editors are an 
unknown quantity, whilst Toby is 
a real, live, likeable dog. 


Let your child read TOBY every 
month. It is printed in nice large 
type, suitable for easy reading for 
young eyes. 


BIRDS THAT FLY 


Has YOUR child seen TOBY ? 


Most children have, and count the 
first hour of their acquaintance 
with this, the brightest magazine 
for children ever published, as an 
event of the first importance in 
their young lives. 


Fortunate indeed is the child who 
is introduced to 


TOBY 


for it contains wonderful pictures 
of birds that can fly, when made 
up by their own dainty fingers. 
Also a fine model in colours— this 
is part of a magnificent series of 
models which will result in a 
wonderful Dockyard, complete with 
ships, trains, boats, signals, cranes, 
etc., etc. 

Then Mrs. Hodgson Burnett starts 
a new serial entitled “ Barty Crusoe 
and his man Saturday.” 


Thus you will easily perceive how 
for the sum of 7d. only you can 
give your child forty pages of 


HAPPINESS 


You can obtain TOBY of vo A anes and Book- 
stalls. If any .in stam 
G. HEATH N & “BIRCH. 
17-18, Tooks Court, Cursitor Street, E. Cc. 
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BURBERRY KIT 


» Many well-known sportsmen have co-operated with 
Burberrys in the planning of their Hunting and Riding 
models, with the result that each garment is 


PRACTICAL IN DESIGN 


and ensures not only protection and comfort when 
exposed to adverse or variable weather, but also the 


clean-cut, perfectly-groomed appearance that every 
horseman looks for. 


BURBERRY MATERIALS 
—Meltons, Coverts, Whip-cords and Tweeds—especi- 
ally woven to withstand saddle-wear and proofed by 
Burberrys’ special process, prevent the penetration of 
wet or wind and provide snug warmth on cold days, 
yet, being light in weight and self-ventilating, are 
healthful and comfortable under all conditions. 


Catalogue Every 

& Patterns Burberry 
of Burberry Garment 
Riding Cloths is labelled} 
Post Free Burberrys”’ 


EQUI-PEDE BURBERRY 


‘ Gores let into the sides allow 
ing, or it to open out so that it com- 
skirted with a well-define \ it is transformed into a capital 

manlike coat. 4 


Covers the rider from neck to ) 
boots. Secure against rain, 
drizzle, wind or cold, yet airylight =| 
and faultlessly self-ventilating. 
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HUNTING BREECHES 


in Buckskin or White or Coloured 

Burberry Gabardine. White 

Gabardine, although lightweight, 

is intensely strong. It equals 

leather in appearance and wears 
a and washes equally well. 


 BURBERRYS 


CHEVALIER COAT 
Cut and made by experts in the finest The upper part fits in a close and 
quality Pink, Black or Grey Melton HAYMAREET Lt bee iy ato shapely manner, but from the waist 
cloth, fast-dyed and weatherproofed. : ait tad. it diverges into a voluminous skirt. 
urberrys, 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY RUGBY TRIALS. THE FRESHMAN’S MATCH 


CONTENTS for NOVEMBER 


Page 
GLIDERS. By G. Holt Thomas .. -+ 467-472 


DAYS GONE BY IN IRELAND. By Eric Parker .. 475-477 
THE HUNTING OUTLOOK. By Arthur W. Coaten 478-483 
SPORTSMEN OF MARK: LORD GLANELY. By A. E. T. Watson te ar es -. 484-488 
THOUGHTS CN PIKE FISHING. By H. T. Sheringham .. .. 489-491 
RACING IN NOVEMBER. By A. E. T. Watson .. ++ 492-494 
THE SPORTSMAN’S KIT. By Willoughby Patterne 4 495-498 
THE TRAVELLER. By Capt. F. A. M. Webster 502-504. 
CITY GOLF COURSES. By Geoffrey W. Henslow .. MV, 
CARS FOR SPORTSMEN AT OLYMPIA. By Edwin XVili—xx 
THE IDEAL HALL. By Bohun Lynch.. ..  -Xxili-xxv 
MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. By R. S. XXVi-Xxxi 


The Subscription to the BADMINTON MAGAZINE is 15/- per annum everywhere, post free. Registered at the 
General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-class matter at the 
New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 
EDITORIAL NOTICE —All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 4. 


and phoiographs should bear the name of the sender. They will be carefully considered, and, if acc iby an envelope sufficiently stamped, 
will be returned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. 


THE BADMINTON 


ENO prevents 
Hunting Stiffness 
after a Big Day 


A big day comes the way of most hunting men now and again and lives for 
ever after in their minds, but sometimes, like the sea, it has its penalties. 
Many a man, believing himself fit, has woken the next morning doubled up 
with stiffness after one of those sudden hard days. 


What a painful thing hunting stiffness is! How one acute pain, like sciatica, lumbago, and arthritis 
tender one’s knees feel and how one’s riding all rolled into one. Especially would the sufterer 
muscle aches ; that leap over the first fence gives _ giveanything tobe spared that pain above the loins, 


Hunting stiffness is mainly caused by the unwonted exercise stirring 
up the ‘‘ evil juices” in the body. Keep your blood pure by taking a 
dash of ENO’s Fruit Salt in a glass of cold or warm water first thing 
every morning, and you will be surprised to find how little your 
muscles will trouble you. 


There are no harsh, nauseating mineral salts in ENO. Its fresh, 
exhilarating taste is natural. Each ingredient is of the highest grade, 
carefully selected, prepared and compounded. 


Its a pleasure to drink 


FRUIT SALT 


HANDY SIZE In Two Sizes HOUSEHOLD SIZE 
1 /9 Ask your Chemist for the 3 / " 


size that suits your needs 


J. C. ENO Limited, London, S.E. 
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The Premier House for 


COUNTRY, SPORTING, 
TRAVELLING AND 
MOTOR GARMENTS 


The Coats illustrated here 
have been specially designed 
to give the acme of comfort 
without detracting from the 
smartness that ‘ Durward ”’ 
Coats have for so long been 
famous. 


Made in Fleeces and Cheviots 
that have been manufactured 
to give additional warmth 
without cumbrous weight in 
Lovats, Browns, Greys, Blues, 


THE S.B. AINTREE. beautiful Heather Mixtures, 


etc. 


Patterns, Illustrations, and 
form of measurement sent These Coats can be had 


ger ready to wearin all sizes, 
post free on application. or made to order single 


breasted 


Coats sent on approval 
on receipt of deposit or 


London trade reference. 
Height and chest mea- 


THE D.B. AINTREE. 


KENNETH DURWARD 


ULSTER HOUSE, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W. 1 


The Photographic Competition Coupon is unavoidably omitted this month. Entries can be sent in as usual, 
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THE SUPREME 
SUNBEAM 
14 h.p. 4-cyl. TOURING MODEL 


with Complete Equipment 


THE BRITISH MOTOR Other Touring Models are:- 


SPEED CHAMPIONSHIPS 16/40 hp.- £895. 
Brooklands, 30th Sept., 1922. 24/60hp.- £1,220. 


3 FIRSTS THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
2,000 c.c. Class Head Office and Works - - ~ < Moorfield Works. 


LONDON 
Won by Majer H. O. D. Segravecn 4-cyl. 14h.p. Racing Car Showrooms and Export Dept., 12 Prince's St., Hanover Sq., W. I. 


Southern Service and Repair Works, 177, The Vale, Acton, W. 3. 


5,000 c.c. Class MANCHESTER 


Wen by Majer H. Q. D. Segraveon 6-cyl.24h.p. Racing Car Showrooms - - - - -  - 106, Deansgate. 
a Northern Service and Repair Works, 288/294, Eccles NewRd., Weaste. 
Unlimited Class 


NEW YORK 
Won by K. Lee Guinness cn 12-cyl. Racing Car Showrooms - - - - 25, West 57th Street. 


Printeé by Hupson & Kearns, Ltp., Hatfield Street Works, Stamford Street, London, S.E.1, for the Proprietors, UniTEpD PrEss, 
and Published by them at Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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